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OnE of the most splendid groups of English 
silver which figured in the Ashburnham Sale 
at Messrs. Christie’s in March, the great set 
of three Charles II. pieces in silver-gilt, has, 
by the generosity of Mr. Harvey Hadden, 
been presented to the nation. Nothing in 
the display of treasures lately dispersed 
excited more general admiration than this 
group, consisting of a covered vase with a 
flask on either side, forming a garniture for 
the decoration of aroom. ‘The fine outlines 
of the objects, their sumptuous decoration of 
repoussé fruit and foliage, and the beauti- 
ful tone of the gilding, combine to give 
them a remarkable splendour. They stand 
about 14 inches in height, and bear the 
London hall-mark for the year 1675-6, in 
conjunction with the marks of two makers 
whose names are unfortunately unknown. 
Such a group of objects does not exist 
outside two or three of the great houses of 
England, and the price of over £ 3,700 which 
they reached in the sale-room is an index of 
their rarity. They are exhibited in Room 39 
of the Museum. 
* 

Mr. Harvey Hadden has, by this donation, 
enriched the Victoria and Albert Museum 
with an addition of which it is hardly possible 
to over-estimate the interest and importance, 
and the thanks of the public are once more 
VOL. X, 








due to him for his munificence. It is no 
more than a few weeks since Mr. Hadden 
made a gift to the nation of the remark- 
ably beautiful covered bowl of silver-gilt 
from Studley Royal, now one of the chief 
possessions of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. He has, further, announced his 
intention of adding to these gifts an early 
and beautiful example of an apostle spoon, 
thus remedying a conspicuous deficiency in 
the collection. 


+¢ ¢ *¢ 


The Board of Education wish it to be widely 
known that the national collection is quite 
inadequately representative of our old English 
crafts, and in particular of the earlier phases 
of the silversmiths’ art ; and since the funds 
at the disposal of the authorities are entirely 
insufficient to meet the great prices of the 
present day, it is only by such public-spirited 
action as Mr. Harvey Hadden’s that this 
national need can be supplied. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The Caergwrle Bow], which was presented to 
the National Museum of Wales by Sir Foster 
Cunliffe, Bt., of Acton Park, Wrexham, kas 
been received at Cardiff, having been restored 
by an expert. The bowl came to the Museum 
authorities through the good offices of the 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
in Wales and Monmouthshire, and when the 
King laid the foundation-stone of the Museum 
in 1912 he referred to this donation. The 
specimen is a beautiful oval cup or bowl of 
black oak, overlaid with gold-leaf in finely 
tooled bands. It was found about the year 
1820 during drainage work in a boggy field 
near Caergwrle Castle, and purchased from 
the workmen by the late Rev. George (after- 
wards Canon) Cunliffe of Wrexham. 

In 1823 it was described as ‘‘richly inlaid 
on the exterior with thin gold in various 
devices, the gold-leaf beautifully tooled and 
extremely pure, the border being formed of 
concentric circles, and the rest of parallel 
lines, where it was made to double over the 
edge. The ornament of the under part con- 
sists of a central band very sharply indented 
both ways, and at a little distance on each 
side another composed of three lines of zigzag, 
which is again bounded by another indented 
border.” 
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In the Ztmes of March 17 Professor E. 
Naville gave.a further account of his remark- 
able discoveries at Abydcs. He has found a 
great rectangular reservoir, which is shown to 
belong to the period of the temple of the 
Sphinx, when building with enormous stones 
without ornament came into fashion. This 
he believes to be the oldest stone monument, 
in the architectural sense, in Egypt. Some 
of the pyramids may be older, but, except for 
the inner chambers, they are without archi- 
tectural plan. This reservoir was used for 
the storage of water in high Nile, and it is a 
remarkable fact that the beginning in archi- 
tecture is neither a temple nor a tomb, but a 
gigantic water-work, showing that even in this 
early period the people had carefully observed 
the laws of the rise and fall of the Nile, and 
of the processes of infiltration. 
¥ 

The London Museum, in its new home at 
Stafford House, was opened to the public on 
March 23. The contents are so arranged as 
to show the visitor something of the “ human 
life’ of London from prehistoric times to 
the present day. A start is made on the 
ground-floor with the rooms containing relics 
of the Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages, leading 
up to the Romano-British period. Here are 
swords found in the Thames at Wandsworth, 
a flint axe from Pall Mall, the lower jaw of a 
mammoth from Ilford, and a curious bronze 
shield-boss found in Copthall Court, in the 
heart of the City. Roman and Saxon rooms 
and an early medizval corridor lead to the 
medizval room—1200 to I500 A.D. Next 
comes the gold and silver room, where is a 
case of Elizabethan jewellery dug up two 
years ago from the cellars of a certain 
London house. The jewels were in a 
wooden casket, and from their number and 
variety were probably part of a jeweller’s 
stock. The Museum authorities will not say 
where the treasure was found, but it was 
probably in a street off Cheapside, where 
stood the jewellers’ quarter in the sixteenth 
century. 


-=— * »* 
The Venetian glass bowls made in Crutched 
Friars in the sixteenth century are a new 
feature of the Tudor collection. In the 
Commonwealth and Cromwell rooms is a 
very interesting collection of books and 


documents relating to Charles I. and Crom- 
well, including Charles’s speech on the 
scaffold and Cromwell’s survey and valua- 
tion of Charles’s estate. Next comes the 
late seventeenth-century room (Charles II. 
to William III.), with its relics of the Great 
Fire and the Plague. Here are the fireman’s 
helmet and the grisly burial-bell that accom- 
panied the dread cry, “Bring out your 
dead!” Then the eighteenth-century (from 
William III. to George III.) and the late 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century rooms 
down to Queen Victoria. These rooms are 
very rich in Bow and Chelsea porcelain and 
Battersea enamel, and in the snuff-boxes, 
watches, and other trinkets of this ornate 
artificial age. 
' ¢ ¢ ¢ 

A series of rooms contains a cleverly arranged 
succession of costumes, including a mid- 
Georgian dinner-party—a dozen costumes 
of the period grouped round a dinner-table. 
In the basement are such popular attractions 
as the Roman boat, the old Newgate con- 
demned cell, the Duke of Wellington’s 
carriage, the seventeenth-century organ 
made for Westminster Abbey, with the 
Jerningham collection of London prints, and 
many other things. 


A conjectural reconstruction of the long since 
destroyed Bristol Castle will be among the 
interesting features of the Bristol Inter- 
national Exhibition, which opens on May 28. 
The design of the castle is entirely unknown 
to the people of to-day. It was razed to the 
ground in the seventeenth century by order 
of Oliver Cromwell. The architects of the 
exhibition have, however, after research in 
our national museums and the Record Office, 
we are informed, been enabled to “recon- 
struct’ the building, and a reproduction of 
it, which is being erected in the exhibition 
grounds, will be devoted to the accommoda- 
tion of a loan collection of naval and military 
relics. A special London committee for 
securing this collection has been formed, of 
which Sir George Frampton, R.A., F.S.A., 
Mr. William Hole, R.S.A., R.E.. Mr. Guy 
Laking, M.V.O., F.S.A. (Keeper of the 
King’s Armoury), and Mr. A. G. Temple, 
F.S.A. (Director of the London Corporation 
Art Gallery), are members, and Mr. C. R. 






































Chisman and Mr. F. A. Kincaid-Fergusson 
are joint secretaries. ‘The committee have 
already been successful in securing many 
objects of remarkable interest, and we are 
asked to invite our readers who may be in 
possession of objects of interest associated 
with the personnel of the Navy and Army 
past and present, and who are willing 
to contribute them to the collection, if 
they will kindly communicate with any of 
these gentlemen. The committee meets at 
61, Craven House, Kingsway, London, W.C, 


&¢ * 

In a letter to the Zimes of March 30 
Daninos Pasha claimed to have discovered 
the site of the ancient city of Canopus, the 
predecessor of Alexandria, on the Bay of 
Aboukir, and asked for support in further 
excavation, which would, he believed, lay 
bare buildings containing monuments, objects 
of antiquity, and historical documents, pre- 
served under a shroud of sand, much as 
Pompeii, with its treasures, was preserved 
beneath ashes. So far he has identified and 
traced the site of the quay. 


-¢ &¢ & 

The London County Council propose to 
place a tablet at the approach to Rotherhithe 
Tunnel, within a few yards of Ratcliff Cross 
stairs, as a memorial to the Elizabethan 
mariners who sailed from the Thames on 
voyages of discovery. The design shows 
Tudor vessels under full sail, and bears the 
inscription : ‘‘ Near this place, formerly known 
as Ratcliff Cross, set sail in the later half 
of the sixteenth century Sir Hugh Willough- 
by, Stephen Borough, William Borough, Sir 
Martin Frobisher, and other navigators, to 
explore the Northern Seas.” 


+ °¢ 
Goodrich House, Hatfield, has become the 
Hatfield Gallery of Antiques. It was opened 
in April with an exhibition of Early English 
furniture. The house is named from Thomas 
Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, Lord Chancellor, 
whose arms, quartered with those of the 
Diocese of Ely, are carved on the east wall. 
The earliest reference to it that has been 
discovered is in 1483, and in 1605 the 
owner was Sir John Leake. During the 
recent reconstruction of the property, the 
workpeople found a number of coins, also 
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the remains of a timber building that formerly 
stood on the site. A good example of English 
domestic architecture of its period, the house 
is in itself well worth a visit. 


¢ ¢ *¢ 
The French Government, said the Standard 
of March 28, which gave a picture of the 
house, has just accepted from M. Bompard, 
its Ambassador in Constantinople, the gift 
of the historic house in the Island of Rhodes, 
known as the “‘ Auberge de France.” This 
house is one of the most curious of the 
monuments dating from the days when the 
island was the seat of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. It stands in the famous Street 
of the Knights, and has preserved much of 
its fifteenth-century appearance. The house, 
which is the lsrgest and finest of the resi- 
dences of th epoch, bears officially the 
name of the “ Pilier de la Langue Frangaise,”’ 
but it is commonly called the Auberge de 
France. In the centre of its fagade is to 
be seen the escutcheon of Pierre d’ Aubusson, 
Grand Master of the Order from 1476 to 
1503, with the device ‘“ Montjoie Saint 


Denis.” 
¢ + 


A fine example of early Tudor architecture in 
England has lately been brought to light at 
Colchester. During repairs to the old Red 
Lion Hotel some magnificent carved oak 
panels were found, extending over the whole 
of the front elevation. These panels, which 
lie between moulded mullions, were used 
either as glass-leaded casements or oak slabs. 
The interior of the building is of similar 
character to the facade, and fine moulded 
and carved beams in the ceilings of all the 
front rooms and half-timber work have now 
been revealed, after being hidden from view 
for a hundred years beneath layers of plaster 
or wall-paper. Vandalisms perpetrated many 
years ago have destroyed a portion of the 
original work, but what remains constitutes 
the most extensive and elaborate specimen 
of Tudor architecture to be found in the 
Eastern Counties. The work of restoration 
is being conducted under the direction of 
Mr. Basil Slade. 

Among other finds of interest are two 
finely carved mantelpieces and an ancient 
axe, which was found embedded between 
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two laths over one of the mantelpieces, the 
blade consisting partly of iron and partly of 
steel welded together. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Colonel Henry L. Jessep writes : “The niche 
represented in the accompanying photo- 
graphs must be unique. It is over the west 
porch of Chalk Church, Kent, as shown in 
the smaller photograph, and dates from the 
fifteenth century. It will be seen that the 


CHALK CHURCH, KENT: WEST PORCH. 


base stone of the niche forms the body of a 
morris-dancer, whose head covers its flat 
surface, so that there is no standing-room 
for a statuette. 

“The morris-dancer is holding a jug in 
his hands, and is grinning up at the figure of 
the contortionist carved below the cornice of 
the porch. Almost an exact duplicate of this 
latter figure may be seen at All Souls’ College, 


Oxford. On the morris-dancer’s left side is 
what appears to be a money-bag, with strap 


and buckle. 
¢ + ¢ 


‘One wonders what gave rise in the sculp- 
tor’s mind to such a grotesque treatment of 
a niche, a feature which is usually associated 
with figures of saints. The church seems to 
have been originally built in the thirteenth 
century, and it had at one time both a south 
and a north aisle, but the former can have 
but a comparatively short existence ; its 
built-up arcade is still clearly visible. A 
low side-window is at the south-west of the 
chancel.” 


The Odserver, March 29, reports that remains 
of a Roman villa have been found at Comp- 
ton, Surrey, in the grounds of Limnerslease, 
the residence of Mrs. G. F. Watts. They 
consist of foundations of Bargate stone, with 
pink mortar of characteristic Roman fashion, 
and many fragments of Roman flanged 
roofing tiles. An important discovery of 
perfect Danish and Jutish pottery has been 
made by Dr. Eric Gardner at St. George's 
Hill, Weybridge, and a medizval arched 
doorway dating to the thirteenth century has 
been found at Guildford during the removal 
of an old wall. 


That veteran archeologist, the Rev. Canon 
Greenwell, celebrated his ninety-fourth birth- 
day on March 23, and was the recipient of a 
shower of flowers, telegrams, and congratula- 
tory messages at his residence in the Bailey, 
Durham. Troops of friends and admirers all 
over the country join in earnest hope that the 
Canon’s useful and honourable life may be 
prolonged, and his enjoyment of health and 
strength not lessened. Dr. Greenwell dis- 
posed, some little time ago, of his splendid 
collection of bronze implements to the 
British Museum ; more recently, we are told, 
he has been collecting gold implements. He 
has been a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries since 1868, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society since 1878. 


A piece of Roman pavement, 16} feet square, 
has been found at Gloucester, in the course 
of excavations for building foundations in 


Northgate Street. The Gloucester Journal, 
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March 28, said: ‘It has been examined by 
Canon Bazeley, President of the Gloucester- 
shire Archzological Society, who pronounces 
it to be one of the finest pieces of Roman 
pavement in this country for intact size, 
richness of colouring, and excellence of 


preservation. Except for the corner which 
was destroyed at a time now out of recol- 
lection, for the purpose of installing a smelting 


wide border consisting of five lines of 
alternate blue and white stones, each band 
being six stones wide. Inside this is a rope- 
work border in three colours, and the centre 
is made up of a large variety of geometrical 
designs in different angular frames—square, 
rectangular, octagonal, etc. Lying upon the 
pavement have been found pieces of the 
walls of the villa, which still retain the 





CHALK CHURCH, KENT: NICHE OVER THE WEST PORCH. 


furnace, the pattern has only been defaced in 
a few small patches. It is declared to be 
work of the second or third century, because 
it bears the stamp of the highest perfection 
in this form of art, which declined in the 
fourth century. The pattern is worked in 
natural stone mosaic—blue lias, white flint, 
and red brick being used, and the colouring, 
especially the rich red tones, are said even to 
surpass those at Woodchester. There is a 


original colourings of green, red, and white 
plaster facings. The pavement is approxi- 
mately g feet below the surface of the 
present ground-level, and Messrs. Pope and 
Sons intend to have it carefully excavated, 
under expert supervision, and placed in a 
position to insure its preservation in the 
basement of their new premises as nearly as 
possible in the position in which it was 
found. It will then be open to the public to 
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view, a privilege which is withheld in the 
meantime because of the interference it 
would cause to the work now being carried 
on. A very large number of human bones 
have been unearthed during the process of 
digging out the foundations.” 


+. ¢ 

A correspondent of the Zimes, March 28, 
reported: “A _ set of thirty-seven very 
remarkable ancient Greek surgical instru- 
ments has been discovered near the site of 
Kolophon, in Ionia, and has—after being for 
a considerable time in the possession of the 
late Mr. Alfred O. Van Lannep, Dutch Vice- 
Consul at Smyrna—been brought to England. 
The instruments show a type of workmanship 
unequalled in any other extant specimens, 
and generally reveal the very great progress 
in surgery which the ancients achieved. The 
date, though somewhat uncertain, is probably 
the first or second century A.D. ; it is possible, 
however, that it may have been before the 
Christian era. 

“With two exceptions, all the instruments 
are of bronze. The blades of the knives 
were originally of steel, but in each case this 
metal has been almost completcly destroyed 
by oxidation (rust). Amongst the collection 
is a large ‘ beaker,’ made of purple glass and 
decorated. When discovered it was broken 
into fragments; these, however, have now 
been united. The idea entertained is that 
this was the drinking-cup of the physician, or 
possibly the vessel used for pouring libations 
at his tomb.” 


The correspondent proceeded to explain the 
ancient fear of iron, and the uses of the 
various instruments in the collection, which 
includes “a tenacula, or sharp hook, similar 
to those in every-day use; a number of 
catheters of beautiful workmanship, and 
shaped like modern instruments of the same 
type ; a scoop or cuvette, for gynzcological 
and other work (Hippocrates speaks of such 
an instrument); a cautery for burning wounds; 
a couple of probes exactly like the modern 
ones; a couple of spatulz or spoons; a needle- 
holder ; and a bronze box, intended evidently 
as an instrument-case. In addition there is 
a slab of Egyptian porphyry for mixing 
ointments upon, and a well-constructed pair 
of scales, still in excellent equipoise.” This 


interesting and valuable collection has been 
given to the Johns Hopkins University, and 
will shortly.be taken to America. 


At a sale of rare porcelain at Christie’s, 
on March 31, 2,000 guineas were paid 
for a pair of Chinese Fanille-Rose Beakers. 
The articles are 19 inches high, and of 
the Kien-Lung period. The centres are 
delicately enamelled, with baskets of flowers 
on white ground, with ruby petal-shaped 
panels round the border. In the same sale 
was Lord Joicey’s collection. The Joicey 
lots included a pair of Chinese vases and 
covers, and three beakers, which made £ 336, 
and two Imari vases and three covers, which 
fetched £199 Ios. 


A few other sale items may be noted. At 
Glasgow, on March 31 to April 2, the 
furniture, ornaments, and pictures of the late 
Mr. A. J. Kirkpatrick, including English, 
Continental and Oriental silver, antique 
jewellery, examples of Japanese lacquer and 
bronze; Chinese and Japanese jade, etc., 
were sold, and fetched a total of £7,000. In 
a four days’ sale at the end of March by 
Messrs. Hampton, of the contents of 
Hankelow Court, Audlem, Cheshire, two 
sixteenth-century Flemish tapestry panels, 
containing scenes from the life of Joseph, 
caused a very brisk competition, and were 
eventually knocked down for 590 guineas. 
At the same sale a rare set of Wedgwood 
chessmen brought 22 guineas, and an oak 
cupboard of Elizabethan type 40 guineas. 
On the last day of the Trapnell sale at 
Christie’s—March 19—a salt-glaze figure of 
a Chinaman in a turquoise robe made the 
extraordinary price of 200 guineas. A 
slipware tyg and cover, inscribed “Joseph 
Hugheson, 1690,” go inches diameter, 
brought 180 guineas. The whole sale of 
Mr. Trapnell’s miscellaneous collection 
realized £10,338. 


G 
On March 17 Messrs. Barber and Son, of 
Wellington, Salop, sold antique furniture on 
behalf of Mr. I. J. Fletcher, of the Hay 
Farm, Madeley, Salop. Among the prices 
realized were a carved oak monk’s serving- 


table, 170 guineas, and two carved oak 
benches of the same period, £18. Asecond 
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monk’s serving-table made 86 guineas. 
Other purchases included an old oak arm- 
chair, with box seat, 414; an old oak buffet, 
71 guineas; oak dresser, 27 guineas; oak 
Jacobean linen-chest, 36 guineas ; oak cabinet, 
dated 1661, 71 guineas; high-back oak chairs, 
45 10s. each; oak arm-chair, 74 guineas. An 
old oak buffet made 57 guineas. A pair of 
very fine carved oak chairs realized £ 15 tos. 
each, an old oak dresser £19, old oak buffet 
26 guineas, carved linen-chest £14, high- 
backed oak chair £14, old oak writing-table 
21 guineas, old pewter plates stamped London 
hall-mark £4 each, ironstone china dinner 
service £11 10s., Coalport dinner service 
£16, and grandfather's clock £ r2. 


+ ¢ ¢ 

A Central News telegram from Paris, dated 
April 3, said that, ‘according to the 
Renaissance, Mr. P. A. B. Widener, of 
Philadelphia, has purchased from M. Arnold 
Seligmann the famous Morosini helmet, 
which was one of the principal objects in 
the Sigismond Bardac collection, recently 
acquired by M. Seligmann. The helmet is 
believed to be the work of Paolo Rizzi, from 
the designs of Alessandro Vittoria, and is a 
magnificent specimen of Italian armour.” 


¢ + ¢ 
We take the following paragraphs—on which 
comment is needless—from the Yorkshire 
Post, April 7: “In the shop-window of a 
Penrith dealer in curios are at present 
exhibited a Communion chalice of high- 
grade pewter, as bright as silver, and a large 
flagon. The latter has a flat lid, thumb- 
piece, unusually large handle, and a toothed 
overhanging lip. This also is of pewter, and 
it is asserted that it came from Crosby 
Ravensworth Church, the characters engraved 
on the lid ©,®¥ being exactly the same as on 
the two flagons now at Crosby Ravensworth, 
and as shown in Old Church Plate in the 
Diocese of Carlisle. It is curious that while 
in that volume the disappearance of two 
silver chalices from Crosby Ravensworth is 
chronicled, the three pewter flagons mentioned 
in the terrier of 1749 were still included (the 
flagon now on view being one) in the terrier 
of 1878. Offers have been made to purchase 
the flagon for restoration to Crosby Ravens- 
worth Church, but the owner does not desire 
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to part either with it or the chalice. The 
latter bears no mark by which it can be 
identified, but it is believed to have been 
made early in the reign of Henry VIII.—say 
four hundred years ago. It came from a 
North Westmorland parish. 

‘« The vicissitudes of North-country church 
plate are well known to antiquaries, while 
some recent cases of misuse and dishonesty 
are notorious. A pawnbroker in North 
Lancashire last week, discussing this question 
with a collector, told how not long ago Com- 
munion vessels were pawned with him. A 
few years ago at a Wigton sale a piece of 
Communion plate was offered, and was 
bought by a gentleman in the Cockermouth 
district. Afterwards, when the facts became 
known, efforts were made to recover the relic 
by repurchase, and the buyer readily returned 
it to the Vicar. A doctor motoring from 
Cumberland into Yorkshire stopped for 
refreshments at an inn on the Westmorland 
and Yorkshire border, and saw on the tea- 
table, filled with flowers, what he was certain 
was a Communion chalice. He mentioned 
the fact soon afterwards to a Cumberland 
collector, who went to the inn and offered 
4,20 for the chalice. The money was refused, 
for the good reason that £25 had already 
been offered, and the chalice changed hands 
at that price.” 

+ *¢ 


An interesting account of prehistoric life in 
the Sahara, says the Paris correspondent of 
the Zimes, in the issue of that journal for 
March 20, has been given before the An- 
thropological Society by Colonel Roulet. It 
was he who discovered Walata, the religious 
capital of the Sahara, which in the Middle 
Ages was a town of great wealth and beauty. 
It lies 300 miles west of Timbuctoo, and 
preserves to-day the appearance of an ancient 
citadel. Its one-storeyed houses, built of 
stone, are ornamented within and without 
with curious arabesques and rich tracery. 
Colonel Roulet shows that Walata, as well 
as other towns in the Sahara, was inhabited 
from the earliest times. He has found traces 
there of human habitations in the Stone 
Age, and at Taodeni, about 400 miles 
farther north, he has dug up an interesting 
set of stone bludgeons, which are of Neo- 
lithic date. Most of the recent remains 
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found in the. Timbuctoo district do not go 
back farther than the Iron Age. 


+ ¢ 


Writing with regard to St. Clement Street, 
Winchester, Alderman Jacob, of that city, 
says: ‘‘ This narrow and very ancient street, 
where Roman pottery, pavement, and coins 
have been found, was once picturesque with 
its parish church of St. Clement and adjoin- 
ing parsonage close to the Swann. ‘This 
ancient and still first-class ‘inne,’ where we 
remember coaches stopped, and its large 
yard was busy with carriages, horsemen, 
carriers’ carts, etc., is extending its garage to 
accommodate the revolution in locomotion. 
To do so Mr. B. D. Cancellor, the architect, 
has drawn the plans and is supervising the 
excavations. Antiquaries and our museum 
authorities have often benefited by the judg- 
ment and generosity of the worthy architect, 
as exhibits in our museum show. He has 
now obliged us by information as to the 
discovery of walls and sculptural stones in 
the foundations of some old cottages on the 
north side of the street, formerly owned by 
St. Thomas’s parish, and now being de- 
molished. Beyond doubt these are the 
remains of the parsonage and church, which 
were standing in the seventeenth century, 
and the church ruin was, for in Bishop 
Morley’s Register, 1668-82, there is this 
entry: ‘Intimacio circa demolitionem Ec- 
clesiz ruinosze Sti Clementis.’ The parish, 
etc., were united to St. Thomas by Morley. 
The civic manuscripts afford us information 
as to the site now under Mr. Cancellor’s 
care : 

“**13 Charles I. — Cottage and little 
garden west end of St. Clement’s Church 
leased to Thomas Godson, gent., for 4o 
years, 5s. 4d. quit rent.’ 

“**1656.—Lease granted to Alexander 
Woodson of Clement’s Church for 40 years 
at 12d. for two years, and then to repair 
it and pay 2os. a year for remainder of term. 
No stable to be made on it, nor any part 
dug up.’ 

“There was evidently some feeling as to 
desecration even then. Beyond all doubt 
Mr. Cancellor’s workers have uncovered 
the site of church and parsonage. The 
tracery, capital, etc., found are thirteenth- 








builders and workmen to save all finds—an 
example everyone should follow.” 


+ ¢ *¢ 


Nature for March 26 contained a very inter- 
esting report, with illustrations, by Mr. 
Hiram Bingham, on the important discoveries 
of ruins made in Peru by the Peruvian 
Expedition of 1912, sent out under the 
auspices of Yale University and the Ameri- 
can National Geographic Society. 


Che Lion of Scotland. 


By A. PETER MACDONALD. 
eee = ee 


MHE “Lion of Scotland,” according 
ig By to the old legend concerning it, was 
HH! originally displayed on the banner 

of Fergus I., the earliest King of 
Scotland, in the year 330 B.c. More thana 
thousand years later, Achaius, the sixty-fifth 
King of Scotland, who began to reign in 
A.D. 792, entered into a perpetual alliance 
with Charlemagne of France on behalf of 
their respective countries. At the ratification 
of this league, Charlemagne granted toAchaius 
the double tressure encircling the Red Lion, 
flowered and counter-flowered with the 
Lilies of France. 

Of course, all this is mere recklessromancing 
on the part of writers who in the olden 
times composed what is “playfully called 
history.” The Scots did not effect a settle- 
ment in Scotland for more than eight centuries 
after the date given for Fergus I. and his 
banner. As for Charlemagne, it is probable 
that he would have had as much difficulty 
in saying who was King of Scots in his time 
as my readers would have in naming off-hand 
the present President of the Swiss Republic. 
The Arms of France are said to have been 
joined to those of Scotland some four 
hundred years before the first appearance of 
any kind of truly armorial bearings. 

All we really know is that the Royal Shield 
of Scotland is first found on a seal of 
Alexander II., appended to a charter dated 





century. He has given instructions to the 
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at Kinross, July 26, 1222. The same shield 
was borne by all the succeeding sovereigns 
of Scotland. Later occupants of the throne 
ceased, at their accession, to be distinguished 
by their personal arms—the orle of Balliol, 
the chief and saltire of Bruce, or the fess 
checky of Stewart—and adopted, in their 
turn, the Lion and Tressure, as the Arms 
of Dominion of the Kingdom of Scotland. 

Scotland’s Arms of Dominion are blazoned 

thus: 
' “Or a lion rampant gules, armed and 
langued azure, within a double tressure 
flowered and counter-flowered with fleurs-de- 
lis of the second.” 

“Which is, being interpreted,” as follows : 

The field, always the first consideration, 
is “‘or,’’ that is, gold (or, if needs be, yellow). 

The lion is “rampant,” that is, erect upon 
the near hind-leg, with the other three paws 
elevated one above the other. His head is in 
profile so as to face the dexter side of the 
shield. In a flag, he must face the flagstaff. 
On the caparison of a horse, he must face 
the horse’s head on both sides. 

In all the best examples, the Lion of 
Scotland has his tail curved in toward the 
neck ; not outward, like the letter S. 

His colour is red. He is ‘“‘ armed” as to 
his teeth and claws, and “langued” as to 
his tongue, “azure,” that is blue. Such 
parts of heraldic animals are usually depicted 
of a different tincture from the body. Lions 
are “armed and langued gules,” except in 
the case of red lions, or of lions on a red 
ground, when they must not be, like 
Tennyson’s Nature, ‘‘red in tooth and claw,” 
but blue, as here. 

The “double tressure” consists of two 
narrow “ orles,” one within the other. This 
double border is enriched at intervals with 
fleurs-de-lis, so disposed that the heads and 
stalks of the flowers point alternately in 
contrary directions. The flowers are laid 
across the two fillets, and the flower-stalks 
are cut out from the space between them, 
one portion of each flower remaining attached 
to the inside of the inner fillet, and the other 
portion remaining attached, just opposite, to 
the outside of the outer fillet, so that the 
heads and stalks of the flowers correspond, 
and a narrow strip of the golden field inter- 
venes all round between the fillets. In the 
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best examples there are twelve fleurs-de-lis, 
one at each angle, and three on each side, 
of the tressure. The colour is “of the 
second”; that is, of the second tincture 
mentioned in the blazon, which is “ gules” 
(red) the colour of the lion. 

It is necessary to be thus particular in 
describing the process of producing the 
Royal Tressure, because it is frequently to 
be seen incorrectly drawn. 

The double tressure was not allowed to be 
carried by any subject without a special 
warrant from the Sovereign, and then in 
these cases (1) by those who were descended 
from daughters of the Royal Family, and 
(2) by those who had merited well of their 
King and country. 

In this way Sir John Scott of Thirlestane 
received from James V., in 1542, the grant of 
‘‘an border of flower-de-lisses about his 
coat-of-arms, sick as in our Royal Banner.” 


The tressured fleur-de-lis he claims 

To wreathe his shield, since Royal James, 
Encamped by Fala’s mossy wave, 

The proud distinction grateful gave. 


Two Scottish cities, Aberdeen and Perth, 
have, as a special token of royal favour in 
the past, their municipal arms surrounded 
by the Royal Tressure. 

It is thus, and not otherwise, that true 
heraldry pictures “the Ruddy Lion ramping 
in its field of tressured gold.” Only such a 
lion on such a field may be blazoned “a 
Lion of Scotland.” Indeed, the whole com- 
position may be quoted in blazon by the 
single word “ Scotland.” 

Other rampant lions are of frequent 
occurrence as ensigns armorial both at home 
and abroad. Moreover, a few Scottish 
families have the entire shield, as for Scotland 
(including the floriated tressure) “ differ- 
enced ” only by a change in the tinctures or 
in some matter of detail. Whoever, there- 
fore, puts into circulation any missemblance 
of Scotland’s Royal Arms, under the popular 
delusion that “any rampant lion will do for 
Scotland,” not only blazons himself ‘an 
ignoramus rampant, proper,” but may, for 
all he knows, be infringing on the rights 
and honours of some well-known Scottish 
family. 

When depicted with all due accessories, 
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the Ancient Royal Arms of Scotland form a 
truly splendid achievement of arms: 


The double tressure might you see, 

First by Achaius borne, 
The thistle and the fleur-de-lis, 

And gallant unicorn. 
So bright the King’s armorial coat, 
That scarce the dazzled eye could note, 
In living colours, blazon’d brave, 

- The Lion. 


The golden helmet of a king rests upon 
the shield. The mantling, of cluth-of-gold 
lined with ermine, drapes the helmet, which 
is surmounted by an imperial crown. On 
the crown is the Royal Crest of Scotland : 
a red lion, his teeth, claws, and tongue blue, 
sitting front-face, crowned, and holding erect 
in his right paw a sword and in his left a 
sceptre. Thecrest motto is ‘In defens.” 

Around the shield is hung the collar of the 
Order of the Thistle, with the badge of the 
Ord:-r depending therefrom. 

The supporters are two silver unicorns, 
horned, maned, and hoofed gold, but 
tongued red ; each crowned with an imperial 
crown, and ringed round the neck with an 
open crown; a gold chain affixed thereto 
passing between the fore-legs and brought 
over the back. Each supporter holds erect 
against the side of the shield a lance with a 
banner; the dexter being the Royal Banner 
of Scotland, and the sinister being the 
Banner of St. Andrew. 

Both supporters stand upon a ‘* compart- 
ment,” from which issue two thistles, one 
toward each side of the shield. On the 
table of the compartment is the motto: 
“Nemo me impune lacessit’’—‘“ No one 
provokes me with impunity.” 

The Royal Banner of Scotland, like every 
truly heraldic banner, is the exact equivalent 
of the shield from which it is taken. It 
bears the Royal Shield-of-arms blazoned 
over its entire surface ; but external acces- 
sories, such as crest, supporters, and motto, 
have no place upon it. 

Indeed, this is just the difference between 
a “banner” and a ‘‘ standard” in heraldry, 
although this ‘‘Scottish Lion Flag” is 
commonly misnamed “the Scottish Standard.” 
An heraldic “ standard” was a different kind 


of flag—long, narrow, and swallow-tailed— 
invented about the middle of the fourteenth 





century, expressly in order to display the 
owner’s crest, motto, and badges—things 
not allowed on his banner. 

The Royal Banner of Scotland, on the 
contrary, only differs from the Royal Shield 
in that the tressure, always parallel to the 
margin of the field, becomes square on the 
banner, instead of being triangular, with 
curvilinear sides, as on the shield. 

Both shield and banner were the individual 
arms of the King of Scots. No subject, 
not even the monarch’s eldest son, had the 
right to bear the Royal Arms without a 
“ difference.”” In Sir David Lyndsay’s Book 
and Register of Arms (1538-42) we find the 
shield of “‘ The Duke of Rothesay, Prince of 
Scotland.” Across the upper part is marked, 
in blue, a “label for cadency.” <A “label’”’ 
is a narrow fillet, with three or more down- 
ward projections like teeth on a rake, placed 
across a shield near the chief. Its object is 
to distinguish different members of the same 
family. The “label” of the Prince of Wales 
nowadays is plain silver, and is borne, not only 
across the Royal Shield of Britain, but also 
on the crest and on each of the supporters. 

Certain Scotsmen, whose zeal for Scotland 
is not according to knowledge, have written 
at times to the public newspapers affirming 
dogmatically that “the Lion Flag was public 
property from time immemorial,” and that 
‘it might be flown by any Scotsman without 
let or hindrance.” Two simple considera- 
tions reduce this pseudo-patriotic claim to 
its native absurdity. If, throughout the 
Age of Chivalry, the Lion of Scotland were 
“common property,” then it was the only 
piece of coat-armour in Europe in such a 
condition. If, again, it were not the “ensign 
armorial” of the King of Scots, then he was 
the only King in Christendom without a 
coat-of-arms to call his own. 

That the Royal Scottish Arms may have 
been used, in exceptional circumstances, by 
men who had to act instead of the King, 
such as, for example, the Guardians of Scot- 
land during an interregnum, does not affect 
the normal use and signification of the Royal 
Banner. The law on the subject, as stated 
in 1689, by the King’s Advocate, Sir George 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, was: “ He who 
usurps his Prince’s arms loses his head, and 
his goods are confiscated.” 
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When the King of Scots went forth to 
war, his banner stood by his tent-door at 
night, and was borne beside him on to the 
battlefield. In war or in peace its display 
denoted that the King was present in person. 
We cannot doubt that it was thus unfurled 
to meet victory at Bannockburn, and defeat 
and disaster, but not disgrace, at Flodden : 


Never yet was royal banner 
Steeped in such a costly dye ; 

It hath lain upon a bosom 

Where no other shroud shall lie. 
Sirs ! I charge you, keep it holy ; 
Keep it as a sacred thing, 

For the stain ye see upon it 

Was the life-blood of your King ! 


After Flodden it was treated, heraldically, 
as part of the spoils of war. The successful 
commander, Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
afterwards Duke of Norfolk, received, for 
himself and his descendants, as an augmen- 
tation of honour, “the Royal Shield of Scot- 
land, having a demi-lion only, pierced through 
the mouth with an arrow,” to be charged as 
an escutcheon, in chief, on the silver “‘ bend” 
of the Howards. 

Since the Union a kind of perverted 
patriotism has grown up, which finds ex- 
pression in the flaunting of the Lion Flag 
from every housetop and window on occa- 
sions of public rejoicing. Most of these 
flags are badly drawn and coloured. Some 
are hoisted with the lion’s tail toward the 
flagstaff. Others are slung so as to make 
him “hing by his ain heid,” as the Scots 
proverb says every herring should hang. Is 
it any wonder that Englishmen, who do not 
thus degrade their Royal Banner with the 
three golden lions of England, are apt to 
look upon Scottish patriotism as something 
cheap and nasty ? 

Sham Scottish patriotism is nasty enough 
in all conscience. It is also sufficiently 
cheap. In the Scottish Office Police Cir- 
cular, No. 512, dated March 17, 1907, a 
somewhat contemptuous toleration is en- 
joined towards those who persist in flying 
the “Scottish Lion Flag . . . although the 
flag in question represents one quartering 
of the Royal Standard” (meaning banner). 
The banner of our ancient Kings has been 
left in our hands as the obsolete flag of an 
extinct kingdom. How we see fit to treat 


it is left to our own good feeling and good 
taste. 

Is the kingdom of Scotland extinct? If 
so, it can only be in the same sense in which 
the kingdom of England also became extinct 
on May 1, 1707, when a fresh start was made 
‘‘ under the name of Great Britain.” 

Is the Royal Banner of Scotland obsolete ? 
Has the King’s title to it been allowed to 
lapse? His Britannic Majesty reasserts his 
title to the several parts of his Arms of 
Dominion of the United Kingdom on the 
most solemn occasion of his reign. At the 
coronation ceremony he has carried before 
him, not only the Royal Banner of Britain, 
but also the Royal Banner of Scotland and 
those of her two sister kingdoms. 

From the dawn of heraldry the bearer of 
a royal banner has been a very important 
personage. The office he held was hereditary. 
In Scotland the representative of the great 
house of Scrymgeour has enjoyed that dignity, 
and the late representative had to vindicate 
his title to it in the courts of law. The House 
of Lords, on April 7, 1910, upheld the claim 
of the late Mr. Henry Scrymgeour-Wedder- 
burn of Birkhill to the title, honour, or 
office of Royal Scottish Standard-Bearer, 
granted to his ancestor before the year 1290. 
He had already carried the Scottish Banner 
at the coronation of the late King Edward. 
At the coronation of H.M. George V. on 
June 22, 1911, his place was taken by his 
eldest son, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Scrym- 
geour-Wedderburn, Commanding Officer of 
the 5th Battalion Black Watch. 

The red lion rampant within his double 
tressure flory counter-flory is now one of the 
quarterings of His Britannic Majesty’s Arms 
of Dominion for the United Kingdom. We 
in Scotland claim it as the first and fourth 
quarters of the Royal Shield and Banner— 
but this is another story. 

The late King Edward interfered to put 
a stop to the then prevalent misuse of the 
Royal Banner of Britain as a flag that might 
be flown anywhere by anybody. The police 
circular already referred to settles that it is 
the personal flag of the Sovereign. For any 
other person to fly it is an “irregularity ” to 
which the police are directed to call the 
attention of the persons responsible. There 
is, however, we are informed, no objection te 
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the Royal Banner being “slung ”—as, for 
instance, across a street—or otherwise used 
for decorative purposes. 

This indicates the manner—at once loyal, 
patriotic, and heraldic—-in which the Scottish 
Lion Flag should be exhibited, if at all, by 
the private citizen or the local governing 
body. It may be “slung, or otherwise used 
for decorative purposes,” but it should not 
be flown by us from a flagstaff, if we would 
‘‘render unto Czsar the things that are 


Cesar’s,” and, at the same time, would 


Stand, 
And hold against the world this honour of the land. 


(Zam 


Roman and Other Criple 
Wases. 


By WALTER J. Kaye, JUN., B.A., F.S.A. 
te 


JLTHOUGH antiquaries in various 
@ parts of England have been from 
time to time occupied in the study 
of Roman Triple Vases, the follow- 
ing is the first attempt accurately to record, 
describe, and classify such examples as still 
remain in this country. For purposes of 
comparison, and in order to show the popu- 
larity of this form of vessel, notes have been 
added upon kindred types in other countries 
and of different periods. 

This brief investigation took its inception 
some years ago from the perusal of Dr. Karl 
Schuchhardt’s account of Dr. Schliemann’s 
excavations on the site of Ancient Troy.* 
At p. 69 of that work occurs the following 
paragraph: ‘Some vase shapes are especially 
interesting because they are found again in 
the oldest necropolis of Cyprus, and nowhere 
else besides. Such are the slim vases with 
long bill-like neck (the so-called German 
Schnabelkanne, so frequent in Troy, and the 
vessels made up of several vases fastened 
together.” That vases of this pattern are 
rare there is no doubt; but the supposition 





* Schliemann’s Excavations: An Archeological 
and Historical Study, by Dr. C. Schuchhardt, trans- 
lated from the German by Eugénie Sellers. 
millan, 1891.. 
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that they are peculiar to Troy and Cyprus is 
erroneous, seeing that several of Roman date 
have been unearthed in various parts of 
England. It is to these that I now wish 
to draw attention. As these examples are 
readily divisible into two classes, I propose 
to consider them separately—viz. : 

1. Vessels in which each part stands upon 
a separate base. 

2. Those which are united upon a common 
base. 


1. VESSELS IN WHICH EACH PART STANDS 
UPON A SEPARATE BASE. 


On reading Dr. Schuchhardt’s words on this 
subject, I was reminded of the existence of a 
similar vessel at Ilkley,* in Yorkshire, which 
in Roman times attained to no small degree 
of importance under the name of Olicana. 
Here, in 1874, in laying the foundations of a 
building known as the Assembly Rooms, the 
workmen discovered a yessel composed of 
three conjoined cups, globular in shape, each 
portion resting upon a small circular foot, the 
material consisting of a light red unglazed 
porous ware. 

Owing perhaps in part to the carelessness 
of the persons who were instrumental in its 
discovery, and partly to subsequent accidents, 
at this time the vase presents a somewhat 
battered appearance. Only one portion is 
perfect, the other two having suffered serious 
fractures. From the date of its discovery 
until about 1892 the triple vase remained in 
private hands, at which time the owner 
generously presented it to the newly estab- 
lished Ilkley Museum, where it forms not the 
least interesting feature of the archzological 
section. But the above description is scarcely 
complete. The rim of each of the three 
portions is delicately rounded off, and on the 
inside, about mid-way between top and 
bottom, there appear three small holes con- 
necting the different parts one with another. 

On becoming acquainted with the fore- 
going details, the Rev. Canon Fowler, D.C.L., 
F.S.A., of Durham, kindly pointed out to me 
another example of the triple vase, which is 
preserved in the Durham University Museum. 
This one was found at the Roman station of 


* This vessel was illustrated in Collyer and 
Turner’s //kley: Ancient and Modern (Otley, 1885), 
at p. 255, and in the Rediguary, iv., p. 221. 
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Vinovium (Binchester, near Bishop Auck- 
land, Co. Durham), and having, we may 
presume, met with more careful and reverent 
treatment, it has fortunately descended to us 
entire. It differs from the vessel previously 
described in three respects—viz., in size, in 
shape, and in material. It is somewhat 
smaller, resting on surer foundations, is of a 
“ dark indigo tone of colour, really distinctly 
bluish.” It is likewise furnished with con- 
necting holes, two, however, sufficing in this 
case, instead of three, as in the Olicana vase. 
This vessel by many has been considered 
unique, but subsequent inquiries and recent 
discoveries have shown that the case is far 
otherwise. 

The foregoing matter was published, “a 
three illustrations, in the <Axntiguary for 
January, 1892, and its appearance having 
given greater prominence to the subject, was 
the means of eliciting information concerning 
other triple vases, the existence of which had 
not previously been a matter of common 
knowledge. Shortly after the publication of 
the Antiquary, I received information from 
the late Chancellor Ferguson, LL.M., F.S.A., 
of Carlisle, concerning a vessel found many 
years ago, similar to those already described, 
in the collection of his cousin, Mr. Robert 
Ferguson, F.S.A., of Morton, near Carlisle. 
Though globular in shape, like those of 
Vinovium and Olicana, each portion stands 
not upon a flat circular base, but, as in the 
Trojan vessel, is pointed at the bottom. 
One part of it is perfect, another is almost 
entire, while the third portion has been badly 
broken. The vessel is nearly 4 inches in 
height, and the mouth of the perfect part is 
2 inches in diameter. The pottery is of 
dark grey ware, and is exceedingly thin. 
The connecting holes noticed in the vessels 
previously mentioned also occur in this one. 
It was found at English Damside, Carlisle. 

Another vase of this description was added 
to Mr. Ferguson’s collection—ultimately to 
be transferred to the Carlisle Museum—upon 
its discovery in the foundations of Tullie 
House, Carlisle, in June, 1892. It is also of 
dark grey ware, and measures 3? inches in 
height. The above vessels are numbered 
respectively 134 and T H 65. By the 
courtesy of the Curator of the Tullie House 
Museum, Carlisle, Mr. Linnzeus Hope, I have 


been allowed to have the vases photographed. 
Several subsequent discoveries have been 
made. No. ro of terra cotta ware was found 
at West Walls, Carlisle; it his one perfect 
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FIG. I. 


and two broken portions. No. 135, again, 
has only one perfect vase; it was found at 
Stanwick, Carlisle, about 50 yards south of 
the fort, in 1904. The vessels numbered 
RF 56 and RF 88, both from Mr. Robert 
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FIG. 2.—YORK: VASE I. 


Ferguson’s collection, have little left but the 
central part—in fact, just enough to show what 
they have been. 

In February, 1892, I learned ‘that: the 
museum at St. Leonard’s Hospitium, York, 





possessed a couple of examples of triple pots 
of Roman date. I have since had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the vessels and of making 
drawings of the same. Differing in size, shape, 
and colour, one from another, these two pre- 
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FIG. 3.—YORK : VASE II. 


sent no striking variety in form from those 
we have chronicled hitherio. 

In November, 1893, Mr. H. M. Platnauer, 
then Curator of the Museum of the York 
Philosophical Society, very kindly supplied 
me with excellent photographs, and an ac- 
curate diagram of the vessels. Vase I. is 
3} inches in height, and measures from A to B 
34 inches, H to K 5,’; inches, e to f 1} inches, 
E to F 1j inches. Vase II. is exactly the same 
height—viz., 3} inches—but is larger in its 
other details, its dimensions being as follows : 
A to B 5} inches, H to K 6% inches, e to f 
2 inches, and E to F 2% inches. Vase I., 
which is labelled ‘‘a treble cup for flowers,” 
is made of a light red ware, and is perfect ; 
whereas Vase II., which is not so slender, 
but more globular in shape, and is of a light 
reddish-brown colour, with traces here and 
there of black, exhibits signs of breakage, 
though very neatly repaired. In_ these 
vessels three holes serve to connect the 
adjacent portions. They were both found 
in York. 

In the autumn of 1896 a third Roman 
triple pot was added to the York collection, 
on its discovery some ro feet below the 
surface in Burton Lane, Clifton, York. One 
of the three parts has been badly broken, 
showing clearly one of the usual apertures 
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at the conjunction of the sides. It is of 
a buff colour. 

The Colchester Museum has afforded a 
triple pot of Roman date and of the same 
type, presented to the museum by Henry 
Vint, Esq. It is formed of a coarse reddish 
ware, unglazed, and is inclined to the conical 
shape, both at the top and at the base, 
widening very considerably about the centre, 
and becoming somewhat broader at the base. 
Short tubes provide the means of connec- 
tion, which have been described as belonging 
to every vessel previously mentioned. 

A remarkable triple vase with a long in- 
scription not hitherto satisfactorily explained 
was found in 1880 at Rome on the Quirinal, 
and was in 1896 still at Rome in the posses- 
sion of H. Dressel.* “It dates, perhaps, in 
the early part of the fourth century B.c.” 
The inscription appears to include the words, 
Duenos med feced—Duenus me fecit. 

In 1905 I was kindly informed by Mr. 
Thomas May, F.S.A. Scot., of the discovery 
during recent excavations of two “nests” of 
three vases conjoined, on the site of the 
Roman ofpidum at Wilderspool, near War- 
rington, and now in the Warrington Museum. 
Small holes, as usual, connect the several 
parts. The first one, formed of the soft red 
local paste, unglazed, but originally coated 
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FIG. 4.—YORK: VASE III. 


with white clay slip, consists of two perfect 
and one incomplete almost globular vase, 


* Egbert: Jntroducton to the Study of Latin 
= pp. 346, 347, Plate, p. 16. Longmans, 
1896. 
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having “rims moulded with square and 
round cordons and slightly everted, the base 
contra: ted without ring.” Diameter across 
the bodies 3 inches, across the rim 2 inches, 
and across the base 12 inches, with a total 
height of 23 inches. 

The second one, formed of the same 
material, unornamented and unglazed, has 
one perfect ovoid vase, one restored, and 
the third wanting. Ligatures 1 inch in 
diameter and 1} to 14 inches in length, 
pierced by small holes, here supply means 
of intercommunication. Diameter across 
the bulge 3} inches, across the rim 2} inches, 
across the (circular) base 2 inches, and height 
32 inches. 





Two potters’ kilns found at Stockton Heath, 
where the above vessels, Mr. May states, 
were in all probability manufactured, have 
been illustrated.* 

In the museum at Aldborough, near 
Boroughbridge, belonging to Mr. A. S. Law- 
son, F.S.A., I have recently seen the base 
of a Roman triple vase. In this case each 
portion stands on a flat circular foundation. 

Another Roman vessel of this type was 
secured in 1905 by the President (Marten 
Perry, Esq.. M.D.) for the collection of the 
Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, the earliest 
provincial society of the kind, founded in 
1710 (Fig. 5). In this example two of the 
vases are perfect, the third having been 
broken off, and there are two holes for in- 
ternal communication. The vase is 2} inches 
in height, 44 inches across the top, and 


* Historic Society of Lancs. and Cheshire: Trans- 
actions. Reprint of Notes on Excavations at Wilder- 
spool and Stockton Heath, 1901-1904, by Thomas 
May, F.S.A. Scot., Plate III., p. 29. 


3 inches across the bottom; and having 
once formed a part of the Bonner collection, 
doubtless came originally from York. 

In a case in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London may be found a very 
small quadruple vessel of bronze, but whether 
of Roman origin or not I do not know. 

Prior to 1895 a broken vessel of this 
type and of Roman date was turned up by 
the spade—I am informed by Mr. Robert 
Blair, F.S.A.—at South Shields, but is now 
lost. 

A Roman triple pot of slate colour of the 
same class was dug up in the garden at 
Pendower, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Helen M. Pease. This 
example was found about the year 1884, 
and is still preserved at Pendower. Formed 
of clay, this vase measures 4} inches in height, 
and its greatest circumference is 17 inches, 
and one portion has been broken off. 


2. VESSELS STANDING UPON A COMMON 
BASE.* 


Let us now direct our attention to vessels 
of the second type—viz., such as are united 
upon a common base. 

The discovery of another vessel at Morton, 
near Carlisle, was recorded in the columns 
of the Antiguary in August, 1892. We 
cannot do better than quote the Editor. He 
says: ‘The component parts stand upon a 
ring or base of the earthenware of which 
they are made. The Morton example is 
much broken, little beyond the ring remain- 
ing ; but that is hollow and in communication 
with the vases at their respective bases.” It 
is composed of a coarse black ware. 

In Carlisle another ring of cream-coloured 
ware with the bases of three broad cups upon 
it was discovered at a later date, and is now 
in the Robert Ferguson collection in the 
Tullie House Museum, where, in fact, all 
the Carlisle instances may now be seen. 

At Colchester Museum we find a Roman 
triple pot which falls under this head, although 
varying somewhat in construction from those 
of the usual type. It stands upon a hollow 
circular base into which each cup opens. 


* A vessel of this type also was found at Troy, and 
is figured in Schliemann’s Zoy, p. 170, Fig. 130 
(ed. 1875). 
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One of the cup-shaped portions has vanished, 
while another has the peculiarity of being 
propped by a rudely-fashioned hand and 
arm. This vessel is of coarser material and 





workmanship than the Colchester example 
already noticed ; both, however, are of coarse 
red unglazed pottery. 

The Guildhall Museum, London, affords a 
most interesting collection of these curious 
pots of the Roman period, but their 
recording has been attended with difficulty 
and disaster. Attention was first drawn to 
them by the Axtiguary in July, 1892, and in 
the following December Dr. Fowler most 
kindly undertook to describe and illustrate 
the same for this paper. Several hours’ work 
had resulted in a voluminous collection of 
illustrated notes on the subject. These were 
posted to my address, but they have not 
been heard of, despite numerous inquiries 
from that hour tothis. It was not, then, until 
September, 1895, that I was able to visit the 
Guildhall Museum myself, where the Curator, 
Mr. Charles Welch, F.S.A., extended every 
facility for an examination of the entire 
collection. Here there are in all six vessels, 
five of which have been beautifully drawn by 
Mr. J. Foster Stackhouse. 

The vessel we have numbered Fig. 7 (a) is a 
very elegant one, consisting of three delicately 
rounded cups, standing on a hollow ring. 
Unfortunately, it is imperfect. As stated on 
the label attached, it was found during the 
City excavations of 1872. Formed of a thia 


porous terra-cotta ware, it is covered inside 
and out with a wash of ruddy yellow. Com- 
munication is found to exist here between 
each individual vase and the circular base. 
The measurements are as under: extreme 
height 3 inches, round.the base 13 inches, 
and circumference of the ring 5} inches. 

The specimen shown in Fig. 7 (4) was 
bought with a collection, and there is no 
record of its antecedents. Constructed on 
precisely the same principle as Fig. 7 (a), 
though not quite so attractive in design, 
Fig. 7 (4) is on a more perfect plan. It is 
fashioned in a thicker reddish ware, covered 
inside and out with a thin coating of dirty 
yellow. It measures—in height 37 inches, 
round the base 1132 inches, circumference of 
the ring 3? inches, and circumference of the 
neck 4# inches. 

The vase which is represented in Fig. 8 (c) 
and which was found in Bishopsgate Street, 
is woefully defective. Only one of its 


- separate vessels remains, with a fragment 


of the base joined to it. This has probably 
been a triple pot, for by completing the 
circular base there would appear to be space 
left for only two more vessels or cups of the 
same size as this one. ‘The bore is peculiar, 
being trilateral. This vase, which is ex- 
tremely slender, is made of a bluish clay, 
covered internally and externally with a wash 
of terra-cotta colour. In height it stands 
475 inches, the circumference of the vase in 





FIG. 7 (a), (6), AND (c). 
(a), Right hand; (4), left hand ; (c), middle. 


its widest part is 9 inches, and at the neck, 
which is unusually narrow, is 23 inches. 

A peculiar and highly interesting variety 
[Fig. 8 (4)] was found in the excavation for 
Messrs. Gooch and Cousens’ warehouse, 
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London Wall, on January 7 1867. Here we 
have three deep vases with a kind of dish or 
shallow vase, which Dr. Fowler considers was 


‘probably used ‘for holding violets or such 


small flowers.” The pot is formed of a 
porous ware of terra-cotta, with a drab 
coating. The three larger vessels are all 
broken, and there is also a fracture in the 
ring. The shallow portion is decorated with 
a rudely notched border on the top rim as 
well as round the bottom. The latter portion 
alone is not connected internally with the 
circular base, a circumstance observable in 
all vessels of this type. The circumference 
of the base is 14 inches, and the ring 
3% inches, of the shallow vessel (round the 














FIG. 8 (a), (6), AND (c). 
(a), Lower right side ; (4), upper right side ; (c), left side. 


middle) 7 inches, and of the rim of the same 
vessel 84 inches. 

The fragment illustrated in Fig. 7 (c), which 
was purchased in a collection, was evidently 
originally of the same design as Fig. 8 (6), for 
the ring at the base is pierced by three 
apertures, while there remains the stump of 
a vessel attached to the ring, but having no 
aperture. This is formed throughout of a 
dull drab ware, and measures round the base 
15 inches, the circumference of the ring 
being 3} inches. 

The last of the Guildhall examples was 
found in Bishopsgate Street, and is made of 
a porous terra-cotta, coloured pale yellow in- 
side and out [Fig. 8 (2)]. Two perfect cups 
remain upon the circular base, which is also 
entire, and a small hole indicates the position 
of a third cup; a fractured part is also seen, 
VOL. X. 


having no aperture of communication w.th 
the ring at the base. This appears to indicate 
a shallow vessel such as is shown in Fig. 4. 
The extreme height of the vases is 43 inches, 
and of the fragment of the shallow portion 
23 inches ; the circumference of the base is 
3% inches, and of the vases at the neck 
5% inches. 

I have a note of the discovery at Chigwell, 
in October, 1892, of a Romano-British ring- 
cup, consisting originally of two larger cups 
and one smaller, set upon a hollow ring of 
earthenware. One cup has gone, but indi- 
cations show that it was of the larger size, 
like its fellow on the other side of the small 
cup. The hole existing in the ring opposite 
the small cup is thought to have been a 
means of emptying the vessel when the plug 
was withdrawn. The small cup alone had no 
perforation to the ring. 

I am informed, but have been as yet 
unable to verify the statement, that two 
fragments of this type are now in the 
Grosvenor Museum, Chester. 

Roman triple vases were reported to me as 
existing in Bath Museum as well as in the 
British Museum, but inquiry has shown this 
to be erroneous. Neither have the Silchester 
excavations been productive hitherto of any 
similar kind of vase. 

The foregoing list of Roman triple pots, 
so far as I know, is complete as regards this 
country. 


SUMMARY. 
1. On Separate Bases. | 2. Ona Common Base. 
No. of | No. of 
Examples. | Examples. 
Ilkley... sue, Carlisle - ... oda 
Durham ... ee | Colchester eee ll 
Carlisle 6. | London ... ahi a 
York ‘ .. 3 | Warrington ne Sl 
Warrington we 3 Chester... ws 3 
Colchester 1 | Chigwell ... is 
Aldborough | 
South Shields I 
Spalding ... os | 
ewcastle-on-Tyne 1 | 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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La Rue de la Boucherice, 
Limoges. 


By NANCY JOHNSON. 
—+ 





mN most medizval towns it was the 
| custom for the members of one 
! trade or calling to live together in 
" groups. Memories of this usage 
still linger in the names of the streets we find 
in all old cities, such as The Poultry, Mercers’ 
Row, The Drapery, Fellmonger Street, Corn 
Street, etc. Visitors to York will remember 
the unsavoury but picturesque narrow lane 
known as ‘“‘ The Shambles.” 

Rarely has this custom been so faithfully 
kept up as in the Rue de la Boucherie at 
Limoges. It stands to-day as it must have 
stood for eight hundred years—a narrow 
winding street with overhanging timbered 
houses, The time to see it is in the morning, 
when business is at its height; and at first 
glance you are overpowered, almost nauseated, 
by the orgie of flesh on either side, above, 
behind, and before you. As you pick your 
way along the narrow street, not more than 
eight feet wide, and made still narrower by 
the projecting stalls, elbowing your way 
among the crowds of busy housewives out 
betimes to secure their provisions for the 
day, it becomes almost a nightmare; the 
pungent acidity of blood assails your nostrils, 
the hoarse cries of the vendors belabour your 
ears, and you are fain to close your eyes to 
keep out the vision of those red masses ot 
flesh. 

But after the first awful plunge, details 
begin to stand out from the whole. The 
interior of each shop is dark and full of 
mystery, with vast chimney-places where the 
red firelight casts weird gleams and shadows 
on copper cauldrons, great shining knives, 
cords and hooks, bowls and pails. The 
whole of each front is thrown open, and all 
around hang joints of every size and descrip- 
tion ; on the heaped-up stalls are masses of 
liver and tripe, and hearts and heads of 
beasts. In pails of fresh water below the 
counters are pigs’ and oxen’s feet, skinned 
and daintily white; on one board can be 
seen a wire basket of small live frogs, striving 
vainly to escape from its meshes. 





From the upper windows hang skins of 
animals and blackened, worm-eaten hams. 
Bars of iron cross the street, which serve as a 
foundation for decorations when the Rue de 
la Boucherie is ex /féfe. Here and there 
against the walls, in vivid contrast with all 
around, are niches with tiny Madonnas in 
azure robes and golden crowns. 

Down each gutter runs constantly a small 
stream of water, bloodstained and miry ; and 
about the street prowl sundry lean hounds 
waiting to snap up the scraps of flesh which 
fall or are thrown from the hands of the 
vendors. 

The women, who are as busily engaged as 
the men, are mostly old and wrinkled ; their 
lives seem bounded by the threshold of their 
shops, for rarely do they stir abroad. All 
the morning they are occupied in cutting up, 
cleansing or selling their wares ; but in the 
afternoon, when the traffic of the day is over, 
if you wander up the now quiet and deserted 
street, you may see them, wives, mothers, and 
grandmothers, sitting on the doorsteps or 
within the dark interiors, their endless knitting 
in their hands, exchanging remarks with the 
neighbours opposite. 

And in the evening they are still there, 
pausing in their knitting to fetch water from 
the fountain of the Madonna, who guards 
their street from harm, and whose little shrine 
is never bare, for each day fresh flowers are 
placed before it; and at nightfall, when the 
darkness makes still. blacker the black 
shadows, they light a lamp before Our 
Lady, which burns quietly through the night 
watches, outrivalling the moon, whose stray 
beams rarely pass between the narrow roofs 
to reach the darkened street below. 

The beautiful statue of the Madonna 
above the fountain was erected by the 
butchers themselves, and to them belongs 
also the tiny church, dedicated to St. 
Aurélion, their patron saint. It is surely one 
of the tiniest churches ever seen, filled to 
overflowing with decorations of every kind ; 
the walls are laden with tablets, crosses, 
inscriptions, wreaths, statuettes and miniature 
shrines, for they are a pious folk are the 
butchers of Limoges, and through the 
centuries have held to their simple faith, 
unmoved by revolutions or reformations. 

The history of this corporation, which has 
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so wonderfully preserved its identity and 
individuality, is bound up with the history of 
Limoges itself. Some would trace it back to 
the days when the city was one of the chief 
centres of the Roman occupation of Gaul, 
and the capital of the Gaulish tribe of the 
Lémovices, It is known that the Romans in 
their foreign settlements created a corps of 
native citizens charged to furnish them with 
meat and provisions, as the Roman soldiers 
would not defile themselves by handling raw 
flesh. In return for the performance of these 
duties they were granted certain privileges, 
and became a class apart for religious and 
social reasons. The calling descended from 
father to son, they intermarried and rarely 
mingled with the rest of the townsfolk. Even 
in matters of dispute, the master butcher 
would act as arbitrator. 

It may well have been, though only a 
matter of conjecture, that the corporation 
originated in the Roman period, but there is 
documentary proof that it was a powerful 
body in the tenth century, and from that 
time to the present day it has played a 
leading part in the internal history of the city 
of Limoges. The prejudice which attached 
to their work made them a sort of pariah, 
despised, yet powerful enough to be feared. 

The many wars which scattered other 
corporations affected them but little. Food 
was needed though wars might be raging 
round the city and on the countryside ; and 
their position became so strong that in 1533 
a contract was drawn up between the city 
council and the butchers, by which they 
obtained permission alone to sell meat within 
the city; and in return, certain rules were 
imposed upon them with regard to the killing 
of beasts, the sale of unsound flesh, and the 
like. Rumour has always had it that they 
were enormously rich, and there is no doubt 
that certain privileges were granted to them 
by Henry of Navarre, probably in return for 
large sums -of money with which they pro- 
vided him for his numerous campaigns. 
Other rights were given them by Charles V., 
and a story is told of a fair daughter of the 
Guild, who won the favour of the gallant 
monarch, and who, like a second Esther, 
“remembered her people and her kindred 
before the king.” 

While the Revolution carried desolation 


through the length and breadth of France, 
and the “religion ’’ of Reason triumphed ; 
while churches were burned and_ sacked, 
and monasteries pillaged, the butchers lived 
calmly in their narrow street, and none dared 
touch their little church, well knowing that 
the rash man who should first lay a profane 
hand upon it would have been torn in pieces. 

In 1790 much of Limoges was destroyed 
by fire, and it was feared that the flames 
would reach their quarter, but they decided 
to bring from their church the holy relics of 
their saint, and they still tell proudly in their 
half patois that as the reliquary was borne 
before them, “leu boun sain d’Aureille” 
heard their prayers and the flames were 
averted from their dwellings. They still use 
a dialect of their own and sobriquets known 
only to themselves. 

One of the great festivals of the Rue de 
la Boucherie was ‘“‘Le jour de la cléture 
d’Ostensions,” when once in seven years the 
relics of all the shrines were exposed to the 
eyes of the faithful. On that day they held 
literally open house, and all who liked of the 
passers-by were invited to enter and eat and 
drink with them, and partake of the “vast 
good cheer,” as one chronicler puts it, 
‘honouring their host by sharing his food.” 

Certain well-meaning hygienists would 
fain see this street with all its associations 
destroyed, and more than once it has been 
urged: “Pour arranger la Boucherie il 
faudrait y mettre le feu.” Let us hope that 
the day is far distant when this home of a 
thousand memories shall disappear and the 
ancient confraternity of the butchers of 
Limoges be scattered. 


er” 


Che howes of the Wanor of 
Scotter, in Lindsep. 
By T. B. F. EMINSON, 


District Medical Officer. 
—<=——_— 


Faw }HIS article may be regarded as a 
66 See continuation of that published in 
ed.Ua the Antiquary of March, rg1t, on 
~ the “Holmes of the Manor of 
Scotter,” and it will be unnecessary to repeat 
the introductory matter there given. The 
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howes of the manor are situated in the three 
large parishes of Messingham, Scotter, and 
Scotton, which lie on the east side of the 
Trent, in Lindsey, and extend six miles across 
the valley to the foot of the Cliff Hills. The 
accompanying map gives the site of these 
parishes, and shows the principal howes and 
streams. Geologists affirm that in remote 
prehistoric times the present valley of the 
Trent, in Lindsey, was an estuary connected 
with the Humber, and perhaps also with the 
Wash. Later, when the Trent had settled 
into its present bed, large tracts of sand 
were left exposed, and this sand, coming 
under the influence of strong south-west 
winds, began to be wafted north-eastwards 
up the slopes of the valley, the boulder and 
lias clays of which became covered by it in 
varying thicknesses. The howes of the 
manor, with four exceptions, are sand dunes, 
owing their origin to the drifting action of 
such winds, a fact which shows that the 
prevailing wind of our present age also 
prevailed in the geological period when these 
howes were formed. It will be noticed that 
the majority of the sand dunes are collected 
into the parish of Messingham on the north, 
and the explanation of this aggregation is 
interesting. At the west end of the parishes 
of Laughton and Scotton a low ridge runs in 
a north-westward direction, terminating, a 
mile from the Trent, in a prominent spur 
known as Hardwick Hill. This ridge appears 
to have acted as a break on the sand storms, 
causing much sand to be deposited on its 
western slopes, while that which was carried 
beyond was deposited evenly over the boulder 
clays of Scotton and Scotter commons. 
Northwards, however, the valley was much 
contracted by Hardwick Hill and the hills 
of Axholme, with the result that the sand 
storms, gathering force in the narrowed 
passage, carried their burden of sand into 
Messingham parish, where cross currents and 
whirlwinds arose, and these dunes were 
formed. The western slope of Hardwick 
Hill, locally known as “Silver Street,” is 
covered by a large sheet of blown sand, which 
extends some distance into Laughton parish. 
Some of this sand, however, has been laid 
down within historic times, for although 
Hardwick Hill is now wild and remote, the 
resort of the owl and buzzard, it has been 


shown that the barren sands of “Silver 
Street” cover interesting evidence of Roman 
occupation. 

The following is a list of the howes, giving 
the parishes in which they lie, Scawthorpe 
being a township of Scotter parish. Eighteen 
are hillocks or groups of hillocks of blown 
sand, small in size, being rarely more than 
20 or 30 feet above the surrounding land ; 
while four are considerable knolls or spurs, 
cut out of the lower lias or boulder clay by 
small streams running towards the Trent or 
its tributaries. 


Howes OF THE MANOR. 


Name. Parish. 
Pin Hill Scotton. 
Greenhowe os 
Tuetoes Scotter. 
Trainhowe as 
Rannelow a 
Scallows Messingham. 
Black Howes oe 
Potterhowe Sa 
Michlow Hill ‘3 
Whitehowe 2 
Priesthowes . 99 
Micklehowes BA 
Triplinghowes ” 
Water Mill Howes Loa 
The Howes > 
Sand Howes re 
Lefthowes ” 
Wiglow ” 
Trent Howes a 
Clover Howes “ 
Joan Howes ss 
East Ing Hill Scawthorpe. 


On the north-west side of Hardwick Hill 
the sand is collected into dunes closely 
resembling those of Messingham parish. 
Pin Hill, the largest of these, stands on 
the slope of Hardwick Hill, but differs from 
the others in the fact that it is now levelled, 
being the site of a house and garden belted 
with birch and wild cherry, in which the 
nightjar is heard on summer evenings. The 
name has given rise to considerable specula- 
tion. One writer suggests that Pin may be 
derived from the British word pen, a hill; 
while another has routed out an old legend 
which asserts that a ship coming up the Trent 
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with a cargo of pins and other commodities 
was wrecked, and its burden deposited here, 


hence the name. It is evident that this pin 
story is a local production, and we may find 
its origin in the special conditions existing 
in this valley, the history of which is largely 
connected with the Trent and its tidal waters. 
All riparian manors along the tidal reaches 
of the Trent possessed jurisdiction over 
wrecks, but shipwreck on the bars of the 
river or otherwise must have been rare, for 
no record connected with the exercise of this 
power has been found, though several records 
speak of the illegal seizure of fishing and 
other vessels at river ports, such as Stockwith, 
by the bailiffs of Kirton and other riparian 
manors, and references to the danger to 
shipping of the manorial fish garths or weirs 
are plentiful throughout the Middle Ages. 
In the Humber, however, wrecks are not 
uncommon, and the eagre at high tide has, 
in the past, carried many curious mementoes 
up the Trent, and through fleets, creeks, and 
gimes, to deposit them on the low lands 
bordering the river. The writer has a bronze 
coin of the city of Nuremburg, dated about 
1623, and found about the year 1860 close 
to Ferry Flash, now a mere, but doubtless 
originally a creek connecting Hardwick Hill 
with the Trent. In the year 1329 the young 
King, Edward III., commissioned three 
persons, including Philip de Nevill and 
Peter de Ludyngton, both of Scotton, to 
repair the “brecca,” gime, or rupture, which 
had occurred in the Trent bank at Morton, 
causing the river to flood the whole of the 
low-lying lands between Gainsburgh and 
Burton Stather. The King’s document 
(Patent Roll) describes the damage done at 
Morton, “ Walcreth,” and ‘ Stokkith,” to 
the lands of the Lady Isabella, his mother, 
and those of her tenants, by the flow and 
reflow of the tidal waters, and states that if 
remedy were not quickly forthcoming still 
greater damage would ensue. The site of 
this historic rupture or great gime is pointed 
out at Morton, and there are near by two 
water holes still known as the “great” and 
‘‘ little gimes ”; while at Susworth, in Scotter 
parish, there are two closes known in Scotter 
records as “le great gyme close” (1628), and 
the “little game close” (1649), which may 
also be souvenirs of the great gime of 1329. 








Less serious breaches of the Trent bank have 
been frequent; one about 1882, nearly 
opposite Hardwick Hill, being wide and 
deep enough for the “packet to steam 
through,” and in 1903 a considerable length 
of bank was carried away. These facts afford 
an explanation of the different articles found 
on the low-lying lands bordering the Trent, 
carried there, in most instances, by the 
scouring action of high tides, for ruptures 
always occur during extra stress on the banks 
from such tides. ‘The Lindsey farm labourer 
of the nineteenth century was the direct 
descendant of the displaced cottar or copy- 
holder of the ancient manorial system of 
self-government, a system which was the 
growth of many centuries, but which suffered 
extinction under the disastrous Inclosure 
Acts of the latter half of George III.’s reign. 
His book-culture was small, but he had from 
his forefathers a fund of poetic imagination 
which found vent in strange stories, based on 
fact, but largely embellished by his inventive 
talents. As already stated, Pin Hill is now 
flattened down, and no longer answers to the 
name ; but there cannot be much doubt that 
originally it was a pointed sand dune standing 
on the slope of Hardwick Hill, and that the 
story of the shipload of pins is, like many 
other local legends, a characteristic specimen 
of the genius of our Lindsey countryman of 
former times. 

Greenhowe, a gentle elevation of boulder 
clay with a cap of sand, stands near the 
middle of Scotton Common, two miles from 
Scotton village on the east, and from the river 
Trent on the west. The howe is about go 
feet high, but the ascent is so little noticeable 
that the name is now popularly restricted to 
the mere of four and a half acres, which lies 
on the west side, near the top of the howe, 
and is so isolated that it is visible from no 
metalled road. This mere, with other waters 
near, is a favourite resort of wild fowl, in- 
cluding the black-headed gull, a bird worthy 
of protection for its grace and beauty, and 
especially because of its usefulness to the 
farmers of Lindsey. Greenhowe is one of the 
few howes on our list about which written 
record appears to be silent, yet it is one of 
the most notable in the traditionary lore of 
both Scotton and Scotter parishes ; and there 
can be no doubt that the name is very ancient, 
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probably dating from the remote time when 
the neighbouring hamlet of “ Herwyke” or 
Hardwick still existed, and perhaps the name 
may have been given by the Danes them- 
selves, who used the prefix green in such 
names as Greenland and Grenaa, the latter, 
apparently meaning ¢e green water, being in 
Jutland ; and it is noteworthy that as late as 
the time of Henry V. the River Eye was 
known as the Aa. Tradition tells how in the 
eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth 
century the housewives of Scotton sent flocks 
of geese to Greenhowe, to graze on the sur- 
rounding moorlands and enjoy the waters of 
the mere, hence the adjoining part of Scotter 
parish is still known as ‘‘Goosemoor.” The 
prefix of Greenhowe may possibly refer to 
the tall gorse or furze which tradition says 
anciently covered the common at this spot, 
and, it is believed, formed the night lair of 
reddeer. This gorse survived the destruction 
of the deer by firearms, but disappeared with 
tinder and flint on the advent of matches. 
It is perhaps more probable that the prefix 
refers to the bracken which crowns the howe, 
and the springy moss, fine grass, and duck- 
weed which border the mere. Greenhowe 
still remains the embodiment of solitary 
nature ; while Whitehowe, on the lias lime- 
stone near Messingham, has long been 
claimed by the farmer, and the Blackhowes 
of Messingham Common, near Twigmoor, 
are slowly undergoing the same process. 
The prefix d/ack refers to the dark cap of 
Cladonia lichen which may still be seen 
growing on the sand hillocks around Pin 
Hill. 

The Tuetoes are twin hillocks of blown 
sand standing on a rabbit warren adjoining 
Cote Houses, a mile north of Hardwick Hill 
and half a mile east of Susworth. On the 
1-inch and larger Ordnance maps they are 
called the “Tuetoes Hills.” It has been 
asserted that this name also is British in 
origin, but we cannot hesitate to reject this 
view. The names given to these sand dunes 
usually had reference either to a personal 
name, or to some evident fact, such as 
number, situation, or local colour; thus they 
are called white, black, and green howes, 
from the colour of the soil or its vegetation ; 
Trainhowe, to indicate a highway running 
over the howe; Micklehowes, to mark a 


notable group of hillocks ; and Triplinghowes, 
to show that they were three in number. 
The name Tuetoes appears .to be nothing 
more than a corruption of Zwo howes. The 
manorial roll of 1578 has a note in the 
Lindsey dialect as follows: “Item that no 
man of the inhabitantes of Scoter or Scaw- 
thorpe shall fishe nor go a ducking within the 
Lordes several watters viz. from Henrye 
Mawmell’s closse untill Wigglesworth’s hoow 
hill.” Henry Mawmell’s close was on the 
east side of Scotter churchyard, extending 
across the Eye to “ Cley Lane,” the distance 
to “‘ Wigglesworth’s hoow hill” being fully 
three miles. The “ Lordes watters”’ there- 
fore included the River Eye and its fish-pond, 
the numerous meres in and around Scotter- 
wood, and those of the warren on which the 
Tuetoes stand. The Wigelsworths were a 
yeoman family resident at Cote Houses for 
at least three centuries, the last of them, 
Mr. Charles Wigelsworth, who died in 1882, 
having been born in the ancestral house 
about half a furlong from the larger ‘‘ hoow 
hill.” The rolls and the parochial registers 
would give this family history from the six- 
teenth century, but it is unlikely that the 
name Wigelsworth originated at Cote Houses. 
In the middle ages the suffix “‘ worth ” was still 
used to attach to a personal name, just as 
farm is now; thus about 1264 there was a 
Swyrkesworth near the south wath or ford, 
but this name shortly disappeared, doubtless 
owing to the death or removal of the tenant 
Swyrk, and the south wath, being now the 
site of a hamlet, became known first as 
Suswath, then Suswarth, and finally Susworth, 
so that the present name is really a corruption 
of Suswath, meaning the south wath or ford 
over the Trent, the north ford being at 
Butterwick. 

One of the most interesting names dating 
from the Early Middle Ages is Trainhowe, 
and this may be compared with Traingate, the 
name of a street in Kirton, a royal manor in 
Lindsey since the time of Earl Edwin. The 
name occurs in the rolls of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as ‘“ Trainhowe,” and 
in the form of corruptions such as “ Tran- 
low.” The howe is a large lias knoll, near 
the north boundary of Scotter parish, which 
has been cut out of the ridge of lower lias 
connecting Scotter with Messingham. The 
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high road now runs along the top of the ridge, 
but before the Inclosure Act of 1808 this 
road, formerly known as “ Messingham Gate,” 
passed diagonally up the side of the ridge or 
‘‘barth,” winding round the western slope of 
the howe, and was here so conspicuous that 
lines of packhorses bringing produce or 
merchandise to the manor, or of plough oxen 
returning from the daily ‘‘ yoke,” would be 
plainly visible from Scotter, Scawthorpe, and 
far down the valley, even from the Trent 
itself. Hence the name Trainhowe. This 
name is now displaced by the later popular 
name “ Beggar Hill,” a name which is not 
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mentioned in any roll of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, but which, there can be 
no doubt, arose after the dissolution of the 
monasteries, when the country was flooded 
with indigent monks and their late de- 
pendents. These beggars are frequently 
referred to in the rolls of Scotter Manor, and 
the following entry from that of 1579 is of 
special interest in connection with the change 
of name from Trainhowe to Beggar Hill. 
“ De Andrew Horne de Messingham quia 
permisit mendicos et illicitos persones jacere 
in domo sua noctu ideo &c iiij4.” Beggars, 
such as these from Andrew Horne’s hostel, 
driven from the villages by pains and 
penalties, camped on the open fields and 
commons, and they found the confines of 
Messingham and Scotter parishes specially 
convenient ; for when the constables of one 
parish appeared, they merely crossed over to 
the other ; and this explains why the opposing 


slopes both of Trainhowe and Whitehowe are 
still known as “‘ Beggar Hill.” Besides their 
name, these old-time beggars are popularly 
believed to have left the ghost of a murdered 
woman at the foot of Trainhowe; but since 
the use of the cycle arose this nocturnal 
“ boggard ” has lost its terrors. 

Half a mile east of Trainhowe is a similar 
spur or knoll, also of lias, but with some 
ironstone formation near the surface. The 
whole of this knoll is known in the parish of 
Scotter as “‘ Rannelow,” and one of the four 
homesteads grouped upon it is thus marked 
on Ordnance maps. Most of these houses 
are comparatively new; but the howe has 
been cultivated for many centuries, such 
expressions as ‘‘ Raynelowe Close,” the 
‘nether furlong de Rannelhow,” and the 
‘‘Shoemaker”’ furlong at ‘“ Ranyellhow,” 
being found throughout the rolls of the 
manor. The name is exceedingly interest- 
ing, for it appears to come direct from early 
Danish times. All the spellings mentioned 
seem to be derived from Ragenelhowe, and 
it will be noticed that the prefix has been 
much better preserved than in Raventhorpe, 
the name of a township of the manor known 
in Domesday times as “‘ Rageneltorp,” shortly 
afterwards as ‘“‘ Rayniltorp,” and in 1503 as 
‘“ Ravenesthorp.” ‘The variations of the 
name Rannelow found in the rolls include 
Raynelowe, Ranyellhowe, Reynyellowe, Ran- 
nelhow, and others; and careful analysis of 
these and the ancient variations of Raven- 
thorpe make it practically certain that in 
both names the prefix is derived from the 
same personal name, the Ragenel of Domes- 
day Book. Canon Streatfeild expresses the 
opinion that this prefix, which occurs in 
Domesday and later documents as Ragenel, 
Ragenal, Ragenalde, Ragenilde, Ragnild, 
Ragnil, and Rayenel, is derived from Ragn- 
hildr, a Danish female name. It would 
seem, therefore, that the lady who gave her 
name to Raventhorpe and Rannelow was 
one of the early Danish colonists who, under 
the leadership of Skald, formed the Manor 
of Scotter; and this view is confirmed by 
other considerations. In the first place, of 
the six names, Scaldestorp (Scawthorpe), 
Scallebi (Scawby), Scallhowes (Scallows), 
Scallholme (Scalloms), Rageneltorp (Raven- 
thorpe), and Raynelowe (Rannelow), all but 
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Scallebi belonged to the Manor of Scotter 
when Domesday Book was compiled ; and 
in the second place Xayne/howe and the 
Scallhowes lay near together on the direct 
route from ‘“Scaldestorp”’ to ‘Scallebi” 
and “ Rageneltorp.’””’ We cannot now hope 
to know the full truth, but these facts point 
strongly to some relationship between the 
two Danish persons who gave their names 
to these places and localities. The present 
pronunciation of Rannelow agrees with the 
spelling Ranyelhowe. ‘‘ Rannelow” occurs 
also as a surname. 

The Scallows, near Rannelow, are a group 
of sand hillocks a mile and a half south-east 
of Messingham, in which parish they lie, and 
are on the direct road from Scotter to Scawby. 
The appended table shows no less than four 
different names derived from the personal 
name Skall or Skald, three of them being 
in the Manor of Scotter. 


Present Name. 
Scawthorpe. 
Scawby. 
Scallows. 
Scalloms. 


Ancient Name. 
Scaldestorp. 
Scallebi. 

Skall Howes (?). 
Skall Holme (?). 


In Danish times the Skall Howes or 
“Scallows”” would be a numerous group of 
sand hillocks ; but the site has been occupied 
by a farmstead for centuries, and under con- 
stant use and cultivation the howes are now 
fast disappearing. There are several points 
in connection with Scawby having a bearing 
on the origin of all these names. In Domes- 
day Book and later records Scawby occurs 
as Scallebi, Scalebi, Scalleby, Schalleby, and 
Scaleby, and all these variations appear to 
be contractions of Scaldesby, just as we know 
that Scaltorp, Scaletorp, and Scalletorp are 
contractions of “Scaldestorp.” Scawby was 
not in the Manor of Scotter when Domesday 
Book was compiled, nor during the latter 
part of Edward the Confessor’s reign; but 
its parish lay contiguous to the manor on 
the north-west, west, and south. In the 
time of Edward the Confessor there were 
six owners of land at Scawby, the chief being 
Grinchil, Grimbold, Edwin, and Agemund. 
Mr. C. G. Smith states, in his translation, 
that there were in the county two other 
owners of the last name, both retaining small 
estates in Domesday Book ; but the thane, 


Agemund of Scawby, retained nothing. 
Moreover, his estates at Redbourne and 
Bottesford had depreciated enormously in 
value, and neighbouring land at Redbourne 
still remained waste, even the meadow yield- 
ing nothing. There can be little doubt that 
these lands had suffered rapine, or lain un- 
occupied after Hastings, for neighbouring 
land at Kirton, now the royal manor of the 
Conqueror, had more than trebled in value. 
We may fairly conjecture that this Agemund 
followed Earl Edwin, Lord of Kirton Lindsey, 
to York, and possibly fell in that defeat, or 
survived to join Harold at Stamford Bridge, 
perishing there or with the English King at 
Hastings. It seems likely that he was that 
Agemund who, as member of the Witanage- 
mot, witnessed the charter of Edward the 
Confessor by which Brand, then a monk at 
Peterborough under his uncle Abbot Leofric, 
conveyed the Manor of Scotter to the Abbey. 
This would probably be from 150 to 200 years 
after the settlement of “Scaldestorp” and 
‘* Scallebi,” ample time for Scawby to become 
detached from the other Danish settlements 
of the colony. Scawby is six and a half miles 
in direct line from Scawthorpe, and the Scal- 
lows lie nearly midway between them. There 
is now no direct road from Scawthorpe ; but 
a century ago there was a road running across 
the River Eye into “ Messingham Gate,” and 
thence to Scallows and Scawby. It can 
hardly be a coincidence that these four 
ancient names, with the personal prefix Skall 
or Skald, should be grouped together in this 
small area in such a suggestive fashion, and 
occur nowhere else in the county. We are 
therefore justified in believing that the Danish 
leader who founded “ Scaldestorp”’ also gave 
his name to ‘“‘Scallebi,”” and to the howes 
and holme now known as Scallows and 
Scalloms. 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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Che London Signs and their 
Associations. 
By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 
(Continued from Vol. XLIX., p. 216.) 
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Powe AlT, St. Paul's Churchyard : 
fy “Stolen the Monday after Christ mas- 
DYa day last, from the house of Sir 
“~~ William Twisden of East Peckham, 
in the County of Kent, one Cabinet, in which 
were many Foreign Coins and Medals, three 
little gold Boxes, one with a Cup engraven 
upon the side of the Lid, another with a 
Knot enameled on the top of it, one Oval 
Box of Gold, divers Intaglias; several 
mourning and other plain gold Rings ; two 
little Pictures, one of a Man, the other of a 





_ woman ; one great silver Seal with his Arms 


engraven in 1600. Whoever can inform of 
any of them, and shall give notice to Mr. 
Deacle at the Ca# in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
woollen-Draper,” etc.* In 1691 was adver- 
lised at the same sign, Cope’s Liquid Balsam 
at 2s. 6d. a bottle. 

Cat and Bagpipes. This public- and chop- 
house, where the clerks of the Foreign Office 
used to lunch, and where, in early life, George 
Rose, a clerk in a Government office, after- 
wards Secretary of the Treasury, used to 
dine on a plain mutton-chop, stood at the 
south-east corner of Downing Street. It 
disappeared in 1828. Larwood and Hotten 
consider that it is an Irish variation of the 
Cat and Fiddle, in loving reminiscence of 
the national bagpipes, with no better evidence, 
however, in support of such an assumption 
than that it is the sign, at the present day, of 
a public-house near Moate, King’s Co., 
Ireland. See also the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
September, 1832, and the Creed Collection of 
Tavern Signs, vol. iii., concerning George 
Bridgman the Court Newsman. 

“ A person who had been a land-waiter at 
the Custom House, and who was well versed 
in the city laws, and a proficient in music, 
commonly known by the name of ‘ Mad 
Stone’ (who once kept the City Coffee Room, 
the corner of Queen Street, Cheapside), was 
in the habit of using the Cat and Bagpipes, 


* London Gazette, January 20-24, 1675. 
VOL. X. 


Downing Street, Westminster (the real sign 
of the house is the Crown and Cushion), and 
one evening there was an old gentleman 
there, a Manchester man, also musically 
inclined, and he challanged this Stone as to 
his knowledge of music ; on which the latter 
got up, went to his apartments in the Broad 
Sanctuary, in Westminster, and was bringing 
back with him a large book of catches and 
glees, when a watchman stopped him, and 
asked where he was going, and what he had 
in his possession ? Stone forthwith knocked 
the inquisitive watchman down with the 
volume, exclaiming as he did so, ‘ Such is the 
force of music!” (Creed Collection of 
Tavern Signs, British Museum, vol. v.) 

At the Cat and Bagpipes, in Downing Street, 
died, in August, 1832, George Bridgman, 
who, during the latter part of the reign of 
George III., was the Court Newsman. 
Bridgman was well known about the town 
for his appearance, being of very short 
stature, and invariably carrying with him a 
huge walking-stick and a reticule basket. 
For several years past he was designated 
“the Poet Laureate of Westminster.” Several 
of the newspaper offices allowed him a weekly 
pension for his former services, as also did 
several gentlemen in the Treasury.* 

The Cat and Fiddle is erroneously stated 
in Old and New London to have first made 
its appearance in London in Piccadilly. The 
story is that a Frenchwoman, a small shop- 
keeper at the eastern end soon after it was 
first built, had a very faithful and favourite 
cat, and that, in lack of any other sign, she 
put up over her door the words: ‘‘ Voici une 
Chat Fidéle.” 

But this theory is quite out-done by the 
fact of the sign having existed as early as 
1561, as will be seen by reference to Mr. 
F. G. Hilton Price’s “Signs of Old London” 
in the Zopographical Record, 1907, p. 94. 
There was also a Henry Carr, bookseller, in 
the “Old Chaunge,” at the sign of the 
“Catte and Fidle,” from 1581 to 1589. 

“Hey diddle diddle, The cat and the 
fiddle,” however, requires some further 
historical elucidation. 

The Catte and Fidle, Bucklersbury (1561), 
is mentioned in the “Inquisitiones Post 
Mortem” (London Topographical Record, 

* Gentleman's Magazine, September, 1832. 
2A 
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1907, p. 108); and Mr. Price also alludes 
to an earlier mention of an instance in 1361, 
in Pancras Lane. 

Cat and Mutton. Goldsmith Row, Hack- 
ney, was formerly known as Mutton Lane. 
In that part of the thoroughfare bordering 
upon the southern extremity of London 
Fields stood a public-house with the sign of 
the Cat and Mutton. Affixed to the house 
were two signboards bearing the legend : 


Pray Puss, do not tare, 
Because the mutton is so rare. 
Pray, Puss, do not claw, 
Because the Mutton is so raw. 


Cat and Parrets, Cornhill. From 1600 to 
1601 William Jaggard and Thomas Panier 
hung out this sign as booksellers. Here, in 
1602, was sold 7he Spanish Tragedie, ‘‘ con- 
taining the Lamentable end of Don Horatio 
and Bel-Imperia; with the pittifull Death of 
old Hieronomio, newly corrected, amended 
and enlarged, by Thomas Kyd. 46ll. by 
W. W. for Thos. Panier, and are to be 
sold at the Catte and Parrats near the 
Exchange, 1602.” In 1603 was issued from 
this house, says Mr. F. G. Price, for private 
circulation, Zhe Poore’s Lamentation for the 
Death of Queen Elizabeth. In 1612 Thomas 
Panier is still described as of the ‘‘Cat and 
Parrot,” dwelling near the Royal Exchange. 

Maxwell’s ZLaudable Life and Deplorable 
Death of our peerless Prince Henry was 
printed by Edmond Allde, for Thomas Pauer 
(? Panier), dwelling near the Royal Exchange 
at the sign of the Cats and Parrot, 1612.* 

The Cat's Head was evidently a sign in 
Westminster, for there was a Cat’s Head 
Court : 


* To be Sold for twelve Years Purchase 


<r Freehold Houses, new built, situate in 
Orchard-Street and Cat’s Head Court, 
Westminster. 

“Enquire of Mr. Hancock, Attorney at 
Law, at N° g, in Staple Inn, Holborn, or of 
Mr. Brideouk, or Mr. Aylett, Tenants on the 
Premises.”’ t 


It is quite possible that the person who 
launched this sign was a goldsmith, and that 
* British Bibliographer, by Sir E. Brydges, 1814, 


vol. iv., p. 30. 
{ Daily Advertiser, April 6, 1742. 


it was a leopard’s head from the arms of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. The hall-mark show- 
ing where the article upon which the cat’s 
head is stamped, manufactured, and assayed, 
is, so far as London is concerned, a leopard’s 
head. 

Caterine on the Loop, Le (Wodestrete), 
1541.” 

‘The Catherine Wheelin Bishopsgate With- 
out was, until lately pulled down, the last of 
the old galleried inns in Bishopsgate Street. 
Some years before its demolition, it was 
severely damaged by fire, or it would prob 
ably have held out longer. Only one side of 
the house remained in 1895, and the galleries 
upon which the eyes of generations of tra- 
vellers and carriers had rested in anticipation 
of the repose afforded behind them, had been 
filled in with glass partitions. The date, 
1564, was upon an old lamp preserved upon 
the premises, and although the writer had 
not the time to look over the remains 
thoroughly, many features of antiquarian 
interest were claimed for what remained of 
the old inn, which in 1742 was known as the 
Katherine Wheel and George. 


‘To be SOLD, 


At the Katherine Wheel and George in 
Bishopsgate Street, 


Gelding, fourteen hands and a half high, 

comes six years old, walks, trots, and 
gallops well, and warranted sound. Like- 
wise a handsome Glass Coach, fit for Town 
or Country, to be sold at a reasonable 
Price.” + 


There was a local tradition that the stables 
of the inn were by no means innocent of 
accommodating the horses of “ gentlemen of 
the Road,” among whom is said to have 
been that glorified rascal Richard Turpin. 

“ On Saturday last Sir Humphrey Cahoon, 
a Scotch Gentleman, took a Lodging at the 
Katherine Wheel Inn without Bishopsgate ; 
and next Morning about ten a Clock cut his 
own Throat with a Penknife, in so violent a 
Manner, that tho’ the Assistance of able 
Surgeons was called in, he died in the Space 
of an Hour after. The Coroner’s Inquest 
having sat upon the Body, brought in their 


* See London Topographical Record, vol. iv., p. 81. 
t Daily Advertiser, June 22, 1742. 
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Verdict Lunacy ; it appearing that for some 

time he was disorder’d in his Senses.”* 

It has been assumed, I think erroneously, 
that this sign had its origin in the Knights 
of Saint Catherine of Mount Sinai, an order 
created in 1063 for the protection of pilgrims 
on their way to and from the Holy Sepulchre. 
This of course might be indirectly the case, 
but it is exceedingly probable that the sign 
was derived more directly from the arms of 
the Turners’ Company, before that Company 
was incorporated, 2 James I., 1604. Those 
arms are—Azure, a catherine wheel between 
the columns or; in chief a regal crown 
proper ; in base an axe argent handled of the 
second, lying fesseways, the blade downwards. 

A remarkable circumstance in connection 
with Richard Flecknoe’s assertion that the 

Catherine Wheel became the “ Cat and 
Wheel ” owing to religious prejudice,{ is 
perhaps worthy of note. In a scarce little 
book called the Zhe Strangers’ Guide, or 
Travellers’ Directory, three distinct Cat and 
Wheel Alleys are thus described : 

Cat and Wheel Alley, in Bishopsgate 
Street Without ; 

Cat and; Wheel Alley, in Whitechapel ; 

Cat and Wheel Alley, on Snow Hill.} 

It is, however, probable that religious pre- 
judice had nothing to do with the abbrevia- 
tion—at all events in the same Guide alluded 
to (p. 173), the carriers are announced to set 
out from the Catherine Wheel (not the Cat 
and Wheel) in Bishopsgate Street, and from 
the Cock in Old Street. ‘“‘The Cat and 
Wheel,” in spite of Flecknoe’s explanation, 
appears to have been nothing more than a 
vulgar abbreviation of the Catherine Wheel. 
It is remarkable that the Catherine Wheel 
does not appear at all in Cary’s Book of Roads 
so far as the Bishopsgate Inn is concerned, 
the only coaching inn there described with 
this sign being the Catherine Wheel, South- 
wark, of which a full and interesting account 
is given in Rendle and Norman’s Jnas of 
Old Southwark.§ 

* Weekly Journal, August 25, 1722. 

{ nigmatical Characters, 1658, 8vo. 

} Circa 1723. The title-page of my copy is absent ; 
but see p. 173, where a list of ‘‘ Flying Coaches” is 
described as relating to ‘‘the present year, 1721.” 

§ Ed. 1888, pp. 278-281. There isa water-colour 


illustration of this inn, the sign surmounted by grapes, 
in the Crace Collection, xxxiv. 53. 
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It was in the High Street, which means, 
probably, in accordance with the latitude 
which our ancestors allowed themselves in 
describing localities, that it was identical with 
the still existing Catherine Wheel at No. 32, 
Union Street, Borough, a turning off the 
High Street. From the Catherine Wheel in 
the Borough the coaches went to Ryegate, 
thro’ Banstead and Sutton, to the “Grapes ” 
at Ryegate.* Elmes, in his Zopfographical 
Dictionary, describes this inn as “a large 
establishment principally connected with 
Kent and Surrey, and situated about a furlung 
on the right hand going from St. Margaret’s 
Hill towards St. George’s Church, nearly op- 
posite the Half Moon.” 

** On Wednesday last a considerable Quan- 
tity of Tea was seiz’d at the Katherine- Wheel 
Jnn in Southwark by Mr. Foster, one of the 
Inspectors of the River.” t ~ 


“To be SOLD, 


A Bay Gelding, rising six Years old, full 
fifteen Hands high, fit for either Road or 
Hunting, and Master of sixteen Stone, stand- 
ing at Mr. West’s, at the Katherine Wheel, 
London-Wall.”’ { 


There was a Katherine Wheel Beerhouse 
near Hermitage Dock, Wapping, at the 
Counting House of which inquiries were 
invited concerning the letting of a “ Con- 
venient Wharf for a Woodmonger.’’§ 

Possibly the sign of the Katherine Wheel 
in St. James’s Street, at the bottom, by the 
Green Park, was suggested by the advent of 
Queen Catherine of Braganza, in the same 
way that Pall Mall was at first known, in her 
honour, as Catherine Street. At Mr. Maund’s 
Livery Stable in Katherine-Wheel-Yard, the 
lower end of St. James’s Street, you might 
have had for Twenty Guineas “a Very good 
Horse, perfectly sound, and temperate, equally 
fit for Man or Woman, six Years old, and 
fourteen Hands high.”’|| Two months later 
someone seems to have commandeered, with- 
out any thought of purchasing, ‘“‘a small 
Pug Dog answering to the Name of Trump,” 
which was taken out of the Katherine Wheel 


* Cary’s Book of Roads. 

t St. James’s Evening Post, April 7, 1737. 
t Daily Advertiser, September 25, 1741. 
§ Jbid., June 29, 1742. 

|| /déd., May 13. 
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Yard. Mr. Jackson, bookseller, in St. James’s 
Street, offered for its recovery half a guinea 
reward. * 

The Catherine Wheel in Windmill Street 
survives to-day. 


“ For BATH, 
PvE: very good Saddle-Horses to be re- 
turn’d on Friday, or any of the three 
following Days, by John Guest, in Katherine- 
Wheel-Yard in Windmill Street, near the 
Haymarket. 
“Note. Very good Saddle-Horse to be 
lett to any Part of Great Britain, at reason- 
able rates, by the said John Guest.” 7 


It is pointed out by Mrs. Jameson, who 
is quite a wet blanket for fraudulent saints, 
that there is actually more evidence that 
Catherine was a pagan—though a virtuous 
one—than that she was a Christian Martyr— 
and that, as a pagan, she appears to have 
suffered for her religion the martyrdom which 
was usually the lot of the Christian. 

At the Catherine Wheel, near the Old 
Swan in Thames Street, dwelt, in 1594, 
Thomas Creed, bookseller.{ He frequently 
put to his books an emblem of Truth, with a 
hand issuing from the clouds, striking on her 
back with a rod, and the motto round it, 
Veritas virescit vulnere. 


(Zo be continued.) 


were 
at the Sign of the Dwi. 


—>———— 


THE Royal Historical Society 
is organizing a commemoration 
of the 7ooth anniversary of 
the grant of Magna Carta, 
which will occur on June 15, 
1915, and has invited Eng- 
lish, American, and foreign 
scholars, and others connected 
by their family or official tra- 
ditions with the Charter, to 
form a ” General Committee. That com- 
mittee will appoint an Executive Committee 


* Daily Advertiser, July 6. 
¢ Jbid., November 26, 1741. 
t Zypographia, vol. i., p. 597. 














to supervise the necessary arrangements. 
Viscount Bryce is the chairman of the 
General Committee, which has also been 
joined by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Bristol, Lord Fitzmaurice, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Sir James Ramsay, Sir 
F. Kenyon, Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte, Sir A. 
Ward, Dr. Protheroe, Professor Firth, Pro- 
fessor Oman, Professor Tout, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, M. Charles Bémont, and Pro- 
fessor Liebermann, with many others. 

xe SF 
I take the following note from the Zimes 
Literary Supplement, March 26: “The 
unique Cottonian manuscript of the ‘ Pageant 
of the Birth, Life, and Death of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 1389-1439,’ 
has been photo-engraved by Mr. Emery 
Walker from the original in the British 
Museum, and will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Longmans, under the joint editor- 
ship of Lord Dillon and Dr. W. H. St. John 
Hope. From internal evidence it is esti- 
mated that the manuscript, which consists 
of fifty-three outline drawings of supreme im- 
portance to students of fifteenth-century life 
and armour, was done between 1485 and 
1490—probably for Earl Richard’s daughter, 
Anne, Countess of Warwick, who died in 
1493. In was imperfectly reproduced in 
vol. ii. of Strutt’s Horda Angel-cynnan in 
1775, and again in facsimile in a very 
limited edition for presentation by the late 
Lord Carysfort to the Roxburghe Club. 
The present work, which is accompanied by 
short explanatory notes to each plate, is 
designed to place within reach of students 
and others at a moderate price a repro- 
duction as accurate as that of the Rox- 
burghe Club, but without its meticulous 
details as to paper and tone.” 

eH Fe & 
The seventh centenary of Roger Bacon’s 
birth in 1214 is to be celebrated at Oxford 
on June to. The committee which has 
the celebration in hand proposes to issue a 
memorial volume of twelve essays by Mr. 
A. G. Little, Sir W. Osler, and others. 

& * &* 
The Duke of Devonshire has sold a number 
of the rarer books in the Chatsworth Library, 
including the Caxtons, to the American rail- 
way millionaire, Mr. Henry E. Huntington, 
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through an American dealer, Mr. George P. 
Smith. Mr. Smith is said to have paid the 
Duke £200,000, and Mr. Huntington is 
said to have paid the dealer nearly 
300,000. 
»* * »* 
The Mew York Sun is reported in the 
Morning Post of March 20 to be responsible 
for “the statement that in New York at the 
present time is an Altar Book that belonged 
to Henry VIII., and is supposed to have 
been given to him by Francis I. of France 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The 
whereabouts of the book has long been a 
mystery to collectors, who have known of its 
existence, but have been unab!e to trace its 
owner. It is now the property of a London 
firm, and has been brought to New York 
for disposal, the value of £4,000 being 
placed upon it.” 
* »* ed 


I note with regret the deaths of two well- 
known antiquaries—English and Irish. Mr. 
W. H. Duignan, Clerk of the Peace of Wal- 
sall, died on March 27, in his ninetieth 
year. His books on the place-names of three 
counties, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Worcestershire, won him a _ well-deserved 
reputation. He had also a_ remarkable 
knowledge of the roads throughout the 
country. Canon James F. M. ffrench, the 
Treasurer of Ferns Cathedral, died at Clon- 
haston, Enniscorthy, on March 20, at the 
age of seventy-four. He was for some time 
editor of the Journal of the Association for 
the Preservation of the Memorials of the 
Dead, and was a frequent and valued con- 
tributor to the publications of the various 
Irish archzological societies. 
a * a 

“ Adonis — Attis — Osiris: Studies in the 
History of Oriental Religion” forms the 
fourth part of Dr. Frazer’s third edition of 
his monumental work, Zhe Golden Bough. 
This fourth part was first published in 1906, 
and the present edition is the third, so re- 
vised and enlarged that it occupies two 
volumes instead of one, as on its first appear- 
ance. The third edition of Zhe Golden 
Bough will be finally completed shortly by 
the publication of a general index and bibli- 
ography to the whole work, which now 
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consists of twelve volumes. I think many 
students of folk-lore and anthropology would 
be grateful if arrangements could be made 
by the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan, to 
enable them to purchase this great work on 
the instalment system. 


&* a» x 


The Book of British Topography, by Mr. 
J. P. Anderson, published in 1880, con- 
tained a list of some 14,000 titles of books in 
the British Museum on the Local History 
and Topography of the United Kingdom. _ 
During the last thirty years the British 
Museum has acquired so many old and new 
books on these important subjects that the 
new edition of the work, to be published by 
subscription by Messrs. Grafton and Co., 69, 
Great Russell Street, W.C., contains no less 
than 29,000 entries. This catalogue of the 
most complete topographical collection in 
the country will be invaluable to booksellers, 
librarians, and all who are interested in the 
local history and topography of the United 
Kingdom. 
a» &* a» 

Messrs. Longmans will shortly publish Az 
Introduction to the Study of Prehistoric Art, 
by Mr. E. A. Parkyn. It will contain an 
illustrated account of the latest discoveries 
in south-west France and Spain of sculptures, 
engravings, and cave-paintings of the Stone 
Age. It will also include studies of decora- 
tive art in the Bronze Age, and of Late Celtic 
art as exhibited by discoveries in these 
islands. 


Sad eH & 


Mr. P. M. Barnard, M.A., of 10, Dudley 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, sends me another 
of his scholarly catalogues of Early Printed 
Books, containing (a) Incunabula, (4) Aldine 
Press Books, 1501-1591, and (c) Illustrated 
and Other Rare Books of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. The bibliographical annotations are 
full and most carefully done, while the pages 
are embellished with many reproductions of 
illustrations from the books catalogued. 
* a» a 

Some years ago the Oxford University Press 
published for the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta an illustrated catalogue 
(in three volumes) of the Indian coins in the 
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Museum. A similar catalogue of the coins 
in the Panjab Museum at Lahore has now 
been published, the work having been done 
by Mr. R. B. Whitehead, whose aim has 
been to make the book as useful as possible 
to collectors. Vol. I. deals with the Indo- 
Greek coins, Vol. II. with those of the 
Mughal Emperors. There are forty-one 
collotype plates. 
ses SF & 


Dr. Bradley’s preface to the second half of 
Vol. VIII. of the Oxford English Dictionary, 
published April 1, contains the announce- 
ment that Mr. C. ‘T. Onions will edit inde- 
pendently the words beginning with SU-SZ. 
Mr. Onions has already served about twenty 
years on the Dictionary under Sir James 
Murray and Dr. Bradley, and has published, 
besides other works, the Oxford Shakespeare 
Glossary, now beginning to be well known. 
The present distribution of work among the 
four editors is, in Vol. IX., SP-SQ, Dr. 
Craigie ; ST, Dr. Bradley ; SU, Mr. Onions ; 
in Vol. X., TR, Sir James Murray. 

The eight complete volumes of the Oxford 
English Dictionary have dealt with 182,017 
main words, 48,634 subordinate words, and 
75,471 combinations ; the history of all these 
being traced, and illustrated by 1,298,136 
quotations. Adding to these totals the 
number of words and quotations in the 
sections of Vols. IX. and X. also now 
issued, including Shastri-Shyster, the Dic- 
tionary contains at the present moment 
337,256 words and 1,446,488 illustrative 
quotations. 

; 5 a xe & 


The Board of Education announce that a 
loan exhibition of Indian Paintings has been 
arranged in the Indian Section of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum (Lower Gallery, 
Room 4). ‘The exhibition consists of more 
than 200 characteristic works of the New 
Calcutta School, generously lent by the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, 
together with examples by artists of the 
same school lent by Mr. Havell and Dr. 
Coomaraswamy. In addition, Her Majesty 
Queen Mary has been graciously pleased to 
lend an important example of the work of 
Abanindro Nath Tagore, for some time 
Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, and 


one of the leaders in the movement. It 
depicts Tissarakshita, Queen to King Asoka, 
contemplating the destruction of his favourite 
Bodhi-tree. All the paintings lent by the 
Indian Society of Calcutta were recently 
shown in Paris at the twenty-second Exhi- 
bition of the Société des Peintres Orientalistes 
Francais. 

ad * * 
The New Calcutta School represents the 
development which has taken place in Indian 
Art since 1896, when Mr. E. B. Havell re- 
organized the instruction given in the Cal- 
cutta School of Art on Indian lines, and 
brought together a representative collection 
of examples of Indian painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, for the purpose. 

a ot ad 
In addition to works by Mr. Tagore, there 
are also included in the exhibition paintings 
by thirteen of his pupils, Nanda Lal Bose, 
the late S. N. Ganguly, and others, some of 
whom follow the traditional technique of 
Indian painters more closely than the rest. 
Two of them, Messrs. Ishwara Prasad and 
K. Venkatappa, are descended from families 
of hereditary Court painters. Mr. Prasad, 
whose family were Court painters to the 
Nawabs of Murshidabad, Bengal, in the 
eighteenth century, was discovered by Mr. 
Havell working as a designer in Manchester 
piece goods for a European firm in Calcutta. 
He is now a teacher in the Calcutta School 
of Art. Mr. Gogonendra Nath Tagore, a 
very gifted amateur, who contributes to the 
exhibition a series of illustrations of the life 
of Chaitanya, and impressionist studies in 
the streets of Calcutta, has worked entirely 
under the tuition of Japanese artists. The 
exhibition will remain open until the end 
of May. 

»* se & 
The annual meeting of the London Topo- 
graphical Society was held on March 18, Mr. 
T. Fairman Ordish presiding. The Report 
submitted stated that during the year the fol- 
lowing publications had been issued to mem- 
bers—viz. : (t) A map of the River Thames 
from Westminster to the sea, by Jonas Moore; 
(2) London Topographical Record, vol. viii.; 
(3) Roads out of London, issued in May, 
1913, in respect of the year 1911. The 
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reproduction of the map of Ebury Manor, 
mentioned in the last Report of the Council, 
has proved a matter of some difficulty, but 
the Council had pleasure in stating that the 
issue of this interesting publication might be 
expected very shortly. This publication 
would be for the year 1913. 

The numbers of the Society were well 
maintained, there being at present 237 mem- 
bers upon the roll. It was also a matter of 
very great satisfaction to the Council that the 
sale of back publications, especially those of 
more recent issue, had shown an encouraging 
increase upon the very satisfactory sales of 
preceding years. The Council also took the 
opportunity of announcing that the Society 
had in course of preparation a reproduction 
of J. Rocque’s map of London. An extremely 
fine copy of this eminently valuable and 
interesting map had been placed at the 
Society’s disposal by Dr. H. B. Wheatley, 
and the first portion of the work would be 
published very shortly. The publications for 
1913 would be completed by the issue of 
seven drawings of old London Bridge, by 
E. W. Cook. Permission to reproduce these 
drawings had been granted by the Chairman 
of the Arts Committee of the City Cor- 
poration. 

a es & 


I take the following interesting paragraph on 
medizval ships from Mr. J. A. Williamson’s 
Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558, recently 
published by Mr. Humphrey Milford : 
“* Medieval vessels fall largely into two 
classes: the long, low, and narrow galley ; 
and the short, broad, almost basin-shaped 
sailing-ship, propelled usually by a single 
square sail. In northern waters the galley, 
common until the twelfth century, gradually 
gave place to the sailing-ship, on which all 
progress was concentrated, so that by the 
close of the Middle Ages the oared vessel 
was practically extinct outside the Mediter- 
ranean. In that sea, however, natural con- 
ditions were more favourable to the galley, 
which survived side by side with the sailing- 
vessel, and which, although costing more in 
working expenses. was preferred for its swift- 
ness and reliability. In England the first 
great improvement of the medizeval sailing- 
ship consisted in fitting two or more masts in 
place of the one which had hitherto been 


considered sufficient. The exact date of 
this advance is unknown, but it probably 
occurred before the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, when the increasing fre- 
quency of voyages to Bordeaux and Iceland 
began to demand more navigable vessels for 
their safe accomplishment. A natural con- 
comitant of this change was an increase of 
length and a modification of the extreme 
basin-shape of the single-masted cogs, which 
were only suited for short, fair-wind trips 
across the narrow seas to France or Flanders. 
At some time also in the same century 
occurred the introduction of the lateen sail 
in place of the square sail on the aftermost 
mast of the ship. This device doubtless 
came from the Mediterranean, where small 
craft were fitted exclusively with such sails... . 
Of contemporary foreign vessels, the most 
interesting is the caravel, as being the type 
with which Columbus made his great voyages 
across the Atlantic, and which had a con- 
siderable influence on the design of the 
Tudor man-of-war. ... The carrack, un- 
like the caravel, is not an easily identifiable 
type, and the word seems to have been 
applied to any large and bulky vessel.” 


* es & 

The report read at the first annual general 
meeting of the Surrey Record Society, held 
at Guildford, April 25, showed that the new 
Society has made a good start, though the 
membership, which stands at 154, should be 
considerably increased. The chief work of 
the first nine months has naturally been that 
of arrangement, the finding of transcribers 
and editors, and so forth. Regulations for 
transcribers have been drawn up with a view 
to standardizing the representation of the 
original manuscripts in the printed text. 
The Council has been able to publish in 
the past year an extra part (consisting of a 
portion of an early Winchester Episcopal 
Register, which is not wholly of Surrey 
interest) by arrangement with the Canter- 
bury and York Society ; while reserving from 
the receipts of 1913 sufficient funds to pay 
for a regular part of the Elizabethan 
Musters, transcribed by Mr. T. Craib, which 
will shortly be in the hands of members. 
It regrets that illness on the part of the 
transcriber, with other circumstances, some- 
what delayed the issue of this. 
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The publications already arranged for include 
Wills proved in the Archdeaconry Court of 
Surrey, the Chertsey Cartulary, Assize Rolls 
(Henry III.), a complete survey of Exchequer 
Documents relating to Surrey during a 
selected year in the late thirteenth century, 
Surrey Subsidies, Surrey Musters and Re- 
cusant Rolls, and a selection of the Car- 
shaiton Court Rolls. Plenty of matter will 
soon be awaiting publication, and I trust that 
so active and useful a Society may before 
long be able to show a largely increased 
membership list. 
&* ~~ 
Part II. of Book Prices Current for 1914 
has been issued. It covers the sales from 
November 24-26, 1913, to January 30 last. 
The part is a thick one of more than 
200 pages, and those who use it will cer- 
tainly appreciate the new arrangement. by 
which the whole of the contents is arranged 
in one alphabet, thus greatly facilitating 
reference. The libraries dispersed included 
collections belonging to Lady Brooke, of 
Armitage Bridge, Huddersfield, the late Mr. 
J. H. Fitzhenry, and the late Mr. W. L. 
Behrens ; the antiquarian portion of the late 
Professor Dowden’s library, and the books of 
Mr. John Pearson and the late Mr. W. Hale 
White (Mark Rutherford). The part is illus- 
trated by a facsimile title-page of the fifth 
edition (1816) of Byron’s English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, taken from what is be- 
lieved to be the only copy extant, the whole 
of the rest of the edition having been sup- 
pressed and destroyed before publication by 
Lord Byron’s orders, as a result of an In- 
junction of the Court of Chancery dated 
May 10, 1816. This copy fetched £15 at 
Sotheby’s on January 28. 
xe & ad 

The annual report read at the annual meet- 
ing of the London Topographical Society on 
March 18 stated that in the year these publi- 
cations had been issued to members: 4 
Map of the River Thames from Westminster 
to the Sea, by Jonas Moore; Roads out of 
London (in respect of the subscription for the 
year 1911); and the London Topographical 
Record, vol. viii. The reproduction of the 
map of Ebury Manor may be expected 
shortly. A fine copy of J. Rocque’s map of 


the Society by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, and the 
first portion of a reproduction thereof will 
shortly be issued. 
a &* a 

At Sotheby’s, on April 8, one of three copies 
known of the first edition of Greene’s Zuphues 
His Censure to Philautus (1587) fetched £ 100, 
and two volumes of original editions of Chap- 
man’s Plays brought 4140. On the previous 
day, in the same sale, an important item was 
a previously unknown example of fifteenth 

century printing in this country—an Indul- 
gence of Pope Innocent VIII., 1498—which 
came from the press of Wynkyn de Worde. 
It was printed, except the first four words, 


_in Caxton’s type 7, not hitherto known to 


have been used later than 1494. The price 


realized was £69. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 





Antiquatian IRews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading. ] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHASOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Vout. xLvil. of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland is a weighty tome of over 500 
pages, containing a great variety of papers. Among 
the longer contributions we note Mr. James Curle’s 
‘*Notes on Some Undescribed Objects from the Roman 
Fort at Newstead”; historic notices of ‘‘ Fords, 
Ferries, Floats, and Bridges near Lanark,’’ by Mr. 
Thomas Reid, and ‘‘ The Roads and Bridges in the 
Early History of Scotland,” by Mr. H. R. G. Inglis; 
‘¢ The Circular Forts of North Perthshire,” by Mr. 
W. J. Watson ; “‘ The Church Bells of Linlithgow- 
shire,” by Mr. F. C. Eeles, who also writes on 
‘* Ecclesiastical Remains at Cruden and St. Fergus, 
Aberdeenshire”; ‘‘ Churchyard Memorials” at 
Peebles and neighbouring places, by Mr. Alan Reid, 
and at Girvan, Ayrshire, by Mr. J. A. Morris; 
“Notes on Relics Preserved in Dunvegan Castle, 
Skye,” by Mr. F. ‘I. Macleod; ‘‘ Notes on the 
Artificial Islands in the Highland Area,’’ by the 
Rev. F. Odo Blundell ; and ‘‘ Yarrow Antiquities,” 
by Mr. G. C. Cash. There are fifteen shorter papers 
by well-known antiquaries, including Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Sir Rowand Anderson, Mr. J. H. Craw, 
Bishop Bernard, Professor T. H. Bryce, Mr. Graham 
Callander, Dr. George Macdonald, Dr. Hay Fleming, 
and others, dealing with various discoveries of coins 
and other antiquities, and with the Runic Roods of 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle, a Medieval Burgess’s 


London has been placed at the disposal of 
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House, Plans of Edinburgh Castle, etc. The whole 
volume is admirably printed and produced, and 
abundantly illustrated. 





LAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Socigty OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 12.—Sir Her- 
cules Read, President, in the chair. 

Lord Ferrers read a paper by the Rev. Roland 
Borough on the Chapel of the Earl Ferrers at Staunton 
Harold. 

The chapel at Staunton Harold was built by Sir 
Robert Shirley in 1653, and is therefore of great 
interest as being one of the few churches built during 
the Commonwealth. It stands close to the house, 
and consists of chancel, nave, north and south aisles, 
and tower atthe westend. Thenavehas a clerestory, 
and is separated from the aisles by arcades of three 
bays. The nave roof is nearly flat, and the others 
very low pitched. 

Within, a fine screen of good Renaissance work 
separates the nave from the tower, and supports the 
organ gallery, while another of wrought iron divides 
the nave from the chancel. The nave contains good 
square pews with doors. 

The chancel is on the same level as the nave, but 
there is an ascent of three steps to the presbytery. 
Until recently these steps were fitted with movable 
kneeling benches with flat tops, permanently hung 
with houseling cloths of dark blue or purple cloth. 
The original hangings and cushions are still in use on 
the altar. The colour of this hanging (or pall) is 
of a dark red purple, with heavy gold fringe. The 
fair linen cloth to the altar is fringed all round, and 
besides the corporas there is a long strip of old linen 
which seems to be a survival of the early medizval 
type. The plate is dated 1640, and is of silver gilt. 
It consists of two candlesticks, an almsdish, two 
chalices with covers, and two patens with stems and 
covers. Until comparatively recently it was the 
custom to place an Epistle and Gospel book at each 
end of the altar respectively, which is a very interesting 
survival of a primitive custom. It is also interesting 
to note that the Bidding Prayer has never been dis- 
continued, and that the separation of the sexes is 
strictly adhered to. In fact, the whole chapel and 
its services are a most interesting survival of 
earlier customs and arrangements. 

Mr. Reginald Smith described the fragments of two 
cinerary urns from Deal exhibited by Mr. Hazzledine 
Warren, who will present them to the British Museum. 
They date from the Early Iron Age ; and one with a 
fret and panel design incised on it represents a Hall- 
statt tradition that lingered on into the period of La 
Téne. Examples with dotted lines in Denmark and 
North Germany are assigned to the early centuries of 
the Roman Empire. Mr. Smith also commented on a 
gold fragment exhibited by Mr. L. A. Lawrence. 
It measures 1 inch in length, and is of butterfly form, 
the front being ornamented with a serpentine design 
in filigree. It was found on the shore at Selsey, but 
is not early British, like most gold fragments found 
there. The work is Anglo-Saxon, but not of the best 
period, and probably belongs to the ninth century, 


VOL. X. 


when the art of the Tara and Hunsterton brooches 
had begun to decline.—A‘henaum, March 21. 


~ «2 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 19.—The Earl 
of Crawford in the chair. Mr. C, J. ffoulkes read a 
paper on acarved chest front at New College, Oxford, 
illustrating the Battle of Courtrai. He said that the 
chest formerly belonged to a farmer in Oxfordshire, 
and had only come into the possession of the College 
in recent years. It was of Flemish workmanship of 
the early part of the fourteenth century, and was a 
particularly valuable record of the military equipment 
of that period. In onesense it was unique, inasmuch 
as it contained the only known representation of the 
weapon used for a few years by the Flemish burghers, 
called by the chronicler Guiart the ‘‘Godendag,” a 
kind of wooden club with a spike. The heraldry 
displayed by the mounted men was somewhat difficult 
to elucidate, but the banners of the trade guilds, such 
as carpenters and wine-measurers, were clearly shown, 
and were of great interest as contemporary records. 
From this and other evidence he thought the carving 
might be considered to be a graphic representation of 
the Battle of Courtrai, in 1302, when the Flemish 
burghers, under Gui de Namur and Pierre Coninc, 
the weaver, defeated the French under the Comte 
d’Artois with great slaughter, and many pairs of 
golden spurs were collected on the field from the 
bodies of the French knights and hung up as an 
offering in a church in the town. The arms of 
Pierre Coninc were shown on one of the banners, and 
were found on no other record, except on a seal in the 
archives of Bruges.—Morning Post, March 20. 


~~ « 

SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 26.—Sir Her- 
cules Read, President, in the chair. Mr. A. Bulleid 
read a paper on ‘* Romano-British Potteries in Mid- 
Somerset.” The potteries are situated in the Brue 
district, some eight miles north-west of Glastonbury, 
and are distributed over a tract of peatland three 
miles in length. They consist of numerous mounds 
containing fragments of pottery and briquetage 
adjoining the sites of kilns. These heaps of pottery 
vary from 30 to 100 feet in diameter, and from 1 to 
5 feet in height. The types of pottery are for the 
most part common to Roman sites generally. The 
briquetage includes tiles and thin bricks, bars and 
parts of seggars or ovens. From the associated finds 
the potteries appear to have been established before 
A.D. 230, and to have flourished during the latter 
part of the Roman occupation. 

Mr. W. L. Hildburgh exhibited some sixteenth- 
century wafering-irons. The irons were of Austrian, 
Bavarian, and Swiss origin, and were used for pro- 
ducing thin, crisp cakes. They were all for secular, 
not for ecclesiastical use. The designs upon them 
were of various kinds, being pictorial, heraldic, or 
conventional; their inscriptions were mottoes, or 
related to persons or to religious matters, and often 
included the date of manufacture. The plates were 
engraved, chased, or stamped, or decorated by more 
than one of these processes. Engraved or chased 
work seemed to predominate amongst Germanic 
irons of the sixteenth century, as opposed to the 
seeming predominance of stamped work amongst 
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Italian irons of the same period. Renaissance 
stamped irons of Germanic origin differed in 
character from the Italian. 

Mr. W. de C. Prideaux exhibited a cast of the 
font from Melbury Bubb, Dorset ; Canon Beanlands, 
a copper gilt Elizabethan Communion cup; Sir 
George Sitwell, an alabaster figure of St. John 
Baptist ; and Mr. W. Page, a part of a bone pax with 
the Crucifixion dating to the early part of the fifteenth 
century.—Athenaum, April 4. 


_ @ @ aay 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Afpril 2.—Sir Her- 
cules Read, President, in the chair.—A report was 
presented by Messrs. Reginald Smith and Dewey 
on excavations carried out last year on behalf of the 
British Museum and the Geological Survey. At 
Swanscombe, Kent, the St. Acheul horizon on the 
100-foot terrace was identified by the discovery of a 
number of twisted flint implements, which supple- 
mented the series already found. At Ingress Vale, 


Greenhithe, the well-known shell-bed was reopened - 


and yielded about 500 good flakes, but no imple- 
ments, though many specimens of St. Acheul type 
are known from the deposit. The fauna represented 
in the bed contains several species best known from 
the Pliocene (Forest-bed), and the flakes exactly 
correspond to those found in the lowest gravel at 
Barnfield pit, a quarter of a mile distant. The 
height above O.D. is the same in both cases, and 
the deposits seem to be the earliest of the 100-foot 
terrace. Another site examined on the same terrace 
is at the north end of Dartford Heath, where clay 
overlies the gravel on the slope towards the Thames. 
This clay has been considered to be the filling of an 
ancient river, running approximately east and west ; 
but, as no northern bank was found during the ex- 
cavations, it is suggested that the clay is the latest 
member of the 100-foot terrace, and was deposited 
by the Thames. Unrolled flint implements have 
been found in quantity, suggesting a late St. Acheul 
or Le Moustier date for the clay deposit. Flint im- 
plements illustrating the paper were exhibited by 
the President, Messrs. Dewey, Davis, and W. M. 
Newton, and Dr. Corner.— Atheneum, April 11. 


baad) a a 
At the meeting of the RoYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on April 1, Dr. A. C. Fryer read papers 
on “Nicholas Stone’s School of Effigy-Workers,” 
‘* Two Effigies attributed to Bernini,” and “The 
Font in St. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smithfield.” For 
the following summary of the Bernini paper, we are 
indebted to Zhe Architect, April 10: ‘* That famous 
artist never visted this country, and he executed but 
little work for Englishmen. However, he made a 
bust of Charles I. from three portraits despatched by 
the King to Kome, which so pleased the monarch 
that he sent the sculptor a diamond ring worth 
6,000 crowns from his own hand. To ascribe any 
other English work to Bernini is more or less con- 
jecture. Dr. Fryer considered weight of evidence 
was in favour of the suggestion that the monument 
to Lady Berkeley in Cranford Church, Middlesex, 
might be by Bernini, and that it was executed during 
the time two sons of Nicholas Stone, the celebrated 
English sculptor, were studying in Rome under the 





Italian master. This remarkable monument has 
been hitherto credited to the eldest son, Nicholas, 
on the strength of a misinterpreted reference to it 
in the young man’s diary (preserved in the British 
Museum) which he kept during his residence in 
Rome. It is now suggested that the commission 
m‘ght have been given to Bernini by Lady Berkeley’s 
son in the course of one of his Italian journeys. The 
family still hold a tradition that this effigy was the 
work of Bernini. It possesses, said Dr. Fryer, the 
feeling of Italian workmanship, and the beautiful 
execution of the face and hands leads one to con- 
jecture that Bernini was alone responsible for its 
production, for few other sculptors could impart to 
marble the look and texture of skin. Another 
monument ascribed to the Italian is that to the 
memory of Sir Thomas and Lady Lucy in the 
Lucy Chapel, Charlecote Church, Warkwickshire. 
According to a history of the family, portraits of the 
knight and his wife were despatched to Bernini with 
an order for him to execute the finest monument he 
could sculpture in marble of full-length figures of 
them both. The monument cost Lady Lucy 1,500 
guineas. Dr. Fryer thought the figure of Sir Thomas 
Lucy was undoubtedly by John Schurman, one of 
Nicholas Stone’s students, as also, probably, the 
structural portions of the monument. But he main- 
tained that the beautiful effigy of Lady Lucy—a real 
work of art—indicated the hand of Bernini, especially 
in the flesh-like appearance of the face and hands.” 
bd) 


The monthly meeting of the SocieTy oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on March 9, the Hon. 
John Abercromby presiding. The first communica- 
tion, by Mr. Symington Grieve, gave a description of a 
mound on the island of Oronsay, known as Cairn nan 
Bharraich, or the Cairn of the Men of Barra, and 
placed on record the history of excavations and dis- 
coveries made in it at varicus times, notably of the 
finding of two oval brooches of Viking type, a bone 
whistle, and a pair of iron shears, in 1913. Mr. Grieve 
estimated that the burial had taken place between 
the years A.D. 830 and 930, and that the person who 
was interred there was of some considerable impor- 
tance. He proceeded to give a historical abstract 
from Saga and Celtic literature of the connection of the 
Vikings with the Western Isles, from the date when 
Ketil Flatneb went to Sudreys as Viceroy for Harold 
the Fairhaired, a date which he considered to be 
about 855 to the end of the ninth century. He 
believed that the seat of Ketil’s rule was probably 
in Colonsay, as it had been from that place that the 
Celtic kings and chiefs, progenitors of the Lords of 
the Isles, carried on the government of the southern 
isles. He recounted the connection between Colon- 
say and Ireland through the marriage of Ketil’s 
daughter, Aud, with Olaf the White, King of 
Dublin, and showed how Aud was acquainted with 
the leading people of Barra by advising her grandson, 
Olaf Feilan, to marry Aldis, a Barra woman. 

In the second paper Mr. James Curle, described 
in detail two pairs of Viking brooches acquired by 
the National Museum during the past year, and 
found respectively in the Carn nan Bharraich and the 
sandhills at Reay, Caithness. He proceeded to 
arrange typologically the brooches of the Viking 
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time found in Scotland, which now amount to about 
forty-one. In Scandinavia they have been found in 
large numbers, over one thousand having been found 
in Sweden alone, and, from the amount of material 
available in that country, the evolution of the tyne 
has been worked out by Professor Montelius. Mr. 
Curle stated that the earliest brooches so far found 
in Scotland of this type were those from Oronsay, 
and a pair found in a grave at Clibberswick, Island of 
Unst, Shetland. These are formed of a single scale, 
have raised bands running along the longer axis of 
the brooch, and. three bosses disposed at regular 
intervals on either side, with six projecting animal 
figures of well-known Scandinavian type, occupying 
the space between the bosses. He showed that this 
type had developed from a comparatively small 
brooch formed from a single piece of metal, without 
surface decoration, and dated from the earlier part of 
the seventh century. Mr. Curle traced the develop- 
ment of the double-scaled brooch, in which the whole 
of the ornament is executed on the upper scale, 
while the lower scale merely forms a gilded back- 
ground. He showed that the Reay brooches, which 
were a development of this type, dated from the end 
of the ninth and first half of the tenth century. 

The third paper, by Mr. James Hewat Craw, gave 
an account of the excavation of two cairns in the 
parish of Foulden, Berwickshire. The larger cairn 
measured some 30 feet in diameter, and had its peri- 
phery marked by a ring of boulders. A crescentic 
wall cut off a segment of the interior space, and within 
the larger area of the circle was a smaller circle of 
stones measuring some 16 feet 3 inches from north to 
south, by 11 feet 6 inches from east to west, within 
which were found four cists, in two of which were 
discovered urns of the food-vessel type. Further 
discoveries in the cairn consisted of worked pieces of 
flint, and a fine perforated greenstone axe-hammer. 
A small cup-shaped pit, 1 foot 6 inches in diameter, 
was found containing the remains of charcoal, and 
some portions of hazel-nuts. Such pits are supposed 
by Canon Greenwell to have been receptacles for 
food. Thesecond cairn, also surrounded by a circle of 
stones, contained in the interior a cist measuring 5 feet 
4 inches by 2 feet ginches formed of boulders. Some 
small pieces of flint were discovered in it, but no urn. 
Mr. Craw also reported the circumstances of a find 
of a cist at Edington Mill, Chirnside, containing a 
food-vessel urn and the fragments of a beaker. 

In the last paper, Mr. A. O. Curle, Director of the 
Museum, described a Viking sword found at Tor- 
beckhill, Dumfriesshire, and three bronze rapier blades 
found in the ditch of a fort near Kirkgunzeon, in the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright.—Scotsman, March Io. 


a baa} a 
The annual meeting of the Suss—Ex ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held at Lewes on March 18, 
Mr, W. C. Renshaw in the chair. The report read 
stated, inter alia, that, ‘‘ Owing to the activity of the 
Rev. G. W. A. Lawrence and others, the foundations 
of the ancient Church of Exceit, which was secu- 
larized by Bishop Sherburne in 1528, have been 
recovered. They occupy an imposing site on the 
Downs to the south of the Eastbourne Road on the 
east side of the Cuckmere Valley, and it is satisfac- 











tory to know that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
are making provision for their preservation. 

** Further excavations at Winton Street, outside the 
limits of Miss Gregory’s garden, carried out with the 
permission of Viscount Gage and the tenant, Mr. G. 
Hewitt, resulted in a few more objects of interest 
being brought to light, but the Cemetery was not 
found to extend very far beyond the limits of the land 
previously excavated. 

“* During the past year (October, 1912, to Septem- 
ber, 1913) the members of the Brighton and Hove 
Archeological Club (now over 200) have done some 
good work. Thirteen excursions were conducted to 
various places of archzological interest. Six of these 
were held in connection with the Earthworks Survey, 
of which Mr. H. S. Toms has been appointed direc- 
tor. This section has made discoveries of additional 
unrecorded earthworks in the vicinity of Brighton 
and Hove. Some of these, as well as Hollingbury 
Camp, have been surveyed and plans and sections 
made.’’ The membership of the Society now stands 
at 913, a net increase of 38 during the year, At the 
afternoon —— three papers were read. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston first dealt with the discovery 
of mural paintings at Hardham Priory. He said the 
paintings were revealed through a‘fire, and on being 
informed of their discovery he proceeded at once to 
Hardham and took details of the paintings. A 
curious feature about the discovery was that over the 
first painting, which represented the Virgin and 
child, there was a second painting, which apparently 
represented an angel. It was on plaster about three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick covering the first painting, 
and the date was only about 40 or §0 years later 
than the first painting. He regretted that the repre- 
sentations he made with a view to preserving the 
painting, at all events for a time to permit of a 
closer meget Se were not successful, and that the 

inting entirely disappeared owing to ex re to 
the weather. It was very desirable that ry ete of 
such discoveries should be? preserved, and he pre- 
sented to the Society a tracing of the first painting 
with notes, to be kept at the Museum. 

Mr. H.S. Toms contributed a short paper on a 
record of some valley entrenchments west of Ditch- 
ling Road in the parishes of Ditchling, Patcham, and 
Poynings, and later explained photographs and plans 
of the same which were exhibited. 

Mr. J. E. Ray read a carefully prepared paper on the 
tomb at Herstmonceux attributed to Thomas, Lord 
Dacre and his son, who predeceased him. He 
set himself out to disprove the popular tradition 
ascribing the tomb to these two, and produced 
weighty detailed evidence—architectural, heraldic and 
documentary—in support of his view. 


ad I a) a 
A meeting of the PREHISTORIC SOCIETY OF East 
ANGLIA was held at Norwich on March 23, Mr. 
H. J. Thouless presiding. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
W. G. Clarke) reported on the Society’s excavations 
now in progress at Grime’s Graves, Weeting. 

Mr. Walter Rye sent a paper on “‘ An East and 
West Trackway across Norfolk,” in which he stated 
that there was a road still traceable from the East 
Gate corner at Cawston across the main Norwich and 
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Holt road, about half a mile south of the tenth mile- 
stone from Norwich, the fields a little south of the 
Botany Bay farmhouse, and at an angle across 
Marsham Heath and Burnt Plantation practically to 
Allison Street, and so across the Cromer Road through 
the grounds of the Old Rectory. This could be traced 
for a trifle over a mile, and consisted of a layer of 
gravel and stones over the peaty soil. Producing the 
line westward, it would run through the earthworks at 
North Elmham and on to old Lynn. Eastward it 
would pass near the Roman cemetery at Brampton 
and other places where Roman relics had been dis- 
interred, to the camp at Wayford Bridge. He 
thought it probable, however, that much of the east- 
ward course was slightly more southerly than that 
indicated. 

Mr. B. Lowerison sent implements of Aurignacian 
type, recently found while constructing a lake in 
Heacham Park. They were found beneath peaty 
earth (8 inches), chalky marl (8 inches), a black band 
of decayed vegetable matter (3 inches), and a chalky 
marl (11 inches), in a yellowish sand with angular 
flints and flint implements. The implements ranged 
in colour from blue-black to cream, and included a 
cream scraper, 24 inches by 14 inches; a flake, 
42 inches by 14 inches, and an implement with traces 
of fire. Inthe peaty earth was found a tanged and 
barbed arrow-head of ruddy-brown flint, not lustrous, 
12 inches long, and § inch wide at the barbs. Mr. 
Lowerison also sent a drawing of the section and 
samples of the various beds met with. 

r. H. H. Halls read a paper on a site in south- 
west Norfolk from which he had obtained about 1, 500 
implements, 1,000 of which were on exhibition. He 
described the main types and patinas and the con- 
clusions derived therefrom. He also exhibited a flint 
poniard of Scandinavian type, the flint handle of a 
Scandinavian dagger, and a curved flat-backed flint 
knife with rounded face, covered with delicate chip- 
ping, all found at Rushford. 

Mr. E. T. Lingwood sent for exhibition a series 
of implements found by him near Land’s End, in- 
cluding a tanged and barbed arrow-head, harpoon- 
barb, a perforated net-sinker, many flakes, two 
implements of pygmy type, a disc, and two rubbed 
knives. He also sent eleven oil paintings of Cornish 
cromlechs. Among many other exhibitions Mr. 
W. G. Clarke showed a Romano-British quern found 
by him at East Harling and made from stone found 
at Niedermendig in the Rhine Valley, a partially 
polished piece of ivory made from narwhal tusk found 
near Thetford Waterworks, an oval piece of bone 
with various perforations found in a tumulus in Thet- 
ford Cemetery, a pottery spindle-whorl from Cran- 
wich, a bronze ornament from Lakenheath, and a wild 
boar’s tusk found with several hundred horn-cores of 
the long-faced ox at Thetford. 


“~ 6 


At the meeting of the Historic Society oF LAn- 
CASHIRE AND CHESHIRE, on March 26, Dr. Nelson, 
F.S.A., showed and explained a series of lantern- 
slides, depicting figures of angels bearing shields of 
arms, originally in the roof of the chancel of Aughton 
Church, and removed thence in 1876. These angel 
figures are now in private possession at Lydiate. 


‘the windows. 


The Rev. W. A. Wickham read a paper on Aughton 
Church, in continuation of one published in the 
Society’s Transactions of 1908, and rendered neces- 
sary by the restoration by Messrs. Austin and Paley 
now in progress. Notice was taken of the newly-dis- 
covered oak roofs of nave and north aisle, the latter 
of which is like that of the old chancel destroyed in 
1876; of the foundations of the old west wall, of the 
Norman nave, and of the west end of the north wall 
of the Early English nave; of fragments of the 
Norman chancel arch, and of the arm of a Saxon 
Cross—the most interesting discovery ofall. Other 
matters were also touched upon, and the paper was 
illustrated with numerous lantern-slides. 


iad ed a I 


Mr. George Benson lectured on ‘‘ The Edwardian 
Glass in York Minster '’ at a meeting of the YorK- 
SHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND YORK ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOcIETY on March 17. The lecturer pointed out that 
the use of colour in York Minster was restricted to 
Nearly all the windows are filled with 
painted glass, the translucency of which gives that 
charming effect which we look for in vain in other 
large churches. The glass of the Edwardian period 
fills the windows of the Chapter House, the vestibule, 
and nave, and is arranged in alternate bands of white 
and coloured glass. Up to this period floral orna- 
ment had been designed, but with the advent of the 
reign of Edward I, ‘‘ nature study” became fashion- 
able, and popular plants were closely imitated and 
beautifully arranged seemingly full of life. Mr. Ben- 
son remarked that a minster window did not show all 
its beauty at once. As it was examined it gradually 
revealed itself, became more and more beautiful and 
interesting the longer it was studied. The lecturer 
gave detailed descriptions of some of the finer ex- 
amples supplementing them by autochrome lantern- 
slides. Referring to the shields which are included 
in the design of many of the windows, the lecturer. 
reminded his audience that heraldry reached its 
greatest importance in the Edwardian period. The 
famous ‘‘ heraldic window” in the nave, justly 
claimed as of national importance, was the earliest, 
and was inserted by Peter de Dene, a canon of York, 
a year before the death of Edward I. It contains the 
shields of Edward and his wife Eleanor of Castile, 
and many other royalties, as well as figures of the 
Kings and Queens of England and France, the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards Edward II.), and many barons 
and knights. This window was illustrated by a series 
of slides taken from drawings made by Miss Leaf, 
the secretary of the society. Mr. Benson also de- 
scribed in detail the famous ‘‘ Bellfounder’s window,” 
given by Richard Tunnoc (M.P. for York, 1327). 
It illustrates the process of medizeval bellfounding. 
York, concluded the lecturer, had a great heritage 
in the possession of this wonderful collection of 
Edwardian glass, with its exquisite white diapered 
‘* naturalistic ’’ background, its rich coloured subjects 
in medallions or in niches under canopies of varied 
designs, with their wealth of colour and brilliance. 
The contemporary portraits of Kings, Queens, cour- 
tiers, ecclesiastics, warriors, sportsmen, and people in 
all ranks of life, gave a living interest to these 
windows. They were full of detail, which gave a 
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realistic pictorial record of the history of the 
fourteenth century which could not be obtained else- 
where. Such a heritage was of immense value, and 
should be carefully preserved. 


«x *« 


A meeting of the RoyAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND was held on March 31, Mr. R. Garstin 
presiding. Mr. P. J. Griffith read a paper on the 
subject of ‘‘ The Irish Musical Fund,” founded 1787, 
and incorporated by Act of Parliament 1794. The 
reading of the paper, which was accompanied with a 
musical illustration, and references to expenses, etc., 
in connection with concerts held in the eighteenth 
century, proved particularly interesting. 


~ « 


Oiher meetings have been the annual meeting of the 
WORCESTER ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY on March 30, 
when Mr. E. A. B. Barnard leetured on ‘‘ Old Eve- 
sham ’’; the visit of the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN 
SocrEry to Sledmere on March. 27; the NORFOLK 
AND NoRWICH ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY on April 2, 
when the Dean of Norwich (Dr. Beeching) lectured on 
‘‘The Chapter Library: Its History and its Con- 
tents ’’; the annual meeting of the Yarmouth bran h 
of the same Society on March 30, when Mr. W. 
Carter read a paper on ‘‘ Yarmouth Tokens”; the 
annual meeting of the NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
FIELD CLUuB on March 26 ; the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES on March 25, when an address was 
given by Mr. N. Temperley on the Roman remains 
at Sallburg Camp, which he had recently visited ; 
the BRIGHTON ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB on March 18, 
when Mr. F. Harrison lectured on ‘‘ Some Antiquities 
of the Near East”; the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on March 25. 
when Miss Ida M. Roper lectured on ‘‘ Monumental 
Effigies ”; and the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on April 1, when a paper by 
Mrs. Tempest on ‘‘ Broughton Hall and its Associa- 


tions ” was read. 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices ave intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE INCISED EFFIGIES OF STAFFORDSHIRE. By 
Andrew Oliver, A.R.I.B.A. London: Sprague 
and Co., Lid., 1913. Folio, pp. 24 + 40 plates. 
Price 14s. 

This fine volume is of distinct value. It ought to 
be appreciated, not only by the general antiquary, but 
more especially by the lover of heraldry and old 
family lore, by the plodding genealogist, and by all 
students of costume and armoury. Hitherto, the 
subject of incised effigies has been either much 





neglected or passed over by county historians or 
ecclesiologists with almost contemptuous indifference, 
The Manual on Incised Slabs, issued by the late Dr. 
Cutts so long ago as 1849, which was good for those 
days, but is now quite out of date, left altogether out 
of consideration the incised effigies of later date. 
Mr. Oliver has therefore found almost virgin soil 
for this special effort at illustration on a large scale, 
together with brief descriptive letterpress, of the 
whole of the legible incised effigies of a single countv. 
We cannot help feeling confident that this book will 
induce the archzeologists of certain neighbouring 
counties to follow suit, more especially Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire. 

The material used in the designing of these effigies 
is alabaster. By far the greater part of the alabaster 
so largely used in the sculpture of monumental effigies, 
of reredoses, and of smaller objects of devotion, as 
well as for the simpler treatment of these incised 
figures, came from Chellaston, in Derbyshire, where 
it used to be found near the surface in sufficiently 
large masses. The desired outlines were cut or en- 
graved on the comparatively soft surface of a planed 
and polished slab, and were then filled up with pitch 
or mastic, with the result that the blackness of the 
lines stood out boldly against the white background. 
Many of these effigy stones have perished—far more, 
apparently, than have survived—from the softness of 
the stone, for the majority were laid flat upon the 
church floor, where they were more or less exposed 
to the foot-tread of worshippers, and have often 
become illegible. A few of the more costly sort 
were raised tpon table-tombs, and have, in con- 
sequence, been better preserved. 

Staffordshire has forty-six of these alabaster slabs 
extant, but the number illustrated on a large scale 
by Mr. Oliver amounts to thirty-nine ; the examples 
omitted were too much worn or illegible to allow of 
satisfactory copies being taken. They range in date 
from a small worn slab, c. 1360, down to an elaborate 
mural example to several members of the Littleton 
family, c. 1650, nowin Penkridge Church, but moved 
thence from St. Chad’s, Stafford. Between these two 
dates are a series of effigies illustrating many periods 
and diverse changes. They include two bishops and 
four priests, and a number of civilians; but the 
majority are represented in military attire. The 
knights begin with one of the camail period, at 
Mavesyn Ridware, dated 1403, and end with two 
examples of the tabard period at Blithefield; the 
remainder are divided between the mail and plate 
periods. The complex varieties of the defensive 
armour, as well as of heraldic achievements, are 
aptly illustrated. There is hardly any Staffordshire 
family of repute in the later mediaval days which 
does not find at least one representative among these 
effigies, such, for instance, as Adderley, Agard, 
Bagot, Bassett, Chetwynd, Curzon, Davenport, 
Devereux, Egerton, Harcourt, Hastings, Kinnesley, 
Leigh, Mainwaring, Mavesyn, Minns, Rolleston, 
Valence, Vardon, or Wrottesley. 

Several of the knights and civilians are accom- 
panied by their wife or wives, and occasionally by 
small outlines of children below their parents. 

One of the most curious and interesting is that of 
Sir Lewis Bagot, at Blithefield, 1534; he married 
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five times; room is found on the slab for three of 
his wives and seventeen of his children. The slab is 
in good preservation ; it-stands upon a table-tomb in 
the chancel. 

At Tettenhall occurs a highly interesting and 
a example to Richard and Dorothy Wrottesley, 
1518, in very good condition ; it is in the Wrottesley 
Chapel of the north aisle. It is unique inasmuch as 
the detail on the cushion under the head of the wife, 
and the elbow-plates and the mail shirt of the man, 
are painted and not incised. It seems probable that 
these effigies were never finished, for it was customary 
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m'cye. We desire now every Xstian Man To pray 
for oure soules that be gone. 
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THE MANUAL OF HERALDRY. Edited by Francis 
J. Grant, W.S., Rothesay Herald. New and 
revised edition, with 350 illustrations. Edin- 
burgh: John Grant, 1914. Fecap. 8vo., pp. 
viiit+142. Price 2s. net. 

This new edition of Mr. Grant’s useful handbook 
is-very welcome. It is, as described in the subtitle, 

‘** A concise description of the several terms used, 
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THE ROYAL ARMS, AS OFFICIALLY USED IN SCOTLAND, 


to paint the pattern on such slabs previous to their 
being incised. The whole workmanship is of an 
unusually delicate character, the lines being cut very 
fine. At the base of the slab are the diminutive 
figures of nine sons and seven daughters, The 
following is the pathetic marginal inscription :— 
Here lieth closeid in cley the body of Richard 
Wrothesley and with Dorothy his wife which lyved 
together all their life. The yere MCCCCCXVIII. of 
Oure Lorde Dorothe deptyd out of ye Worlde and after 
within short space Rychard was layd in this place. 
Heer now our body do ly. On our soules hu have 


and containing a dictionary of every designation in 
the science.” It is encouraging, in these prosaic, 
commercial days, to read that the publisher has been 
induced to issue this revised edition by ‘‘ the great 
revival which has taken place in the study and 
appreciation of the Science of Heraldry, and the 
wider and more intelligent interest now taken in 
armory.” This little book should do good service in 
directing and stimulating that intelligent interest. 
The first seven chapters deal successively with Origin 
of Coats of Arms, The Right to Arms, The Ileraldic 
Executive, Arms of Dominion, etc.: Tingtures: Furs, 
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Lines used in Parting the Field: Differences: Ex- 
ternal Ornaments of the Shield, Marshalling Charges 
on Escutcheons by the Rules of Heraldry, and Order 
of Precedency. The next eighty pages contain the 
Dictionary of Heraldic Terms, and a_ concluding 
chapter treats of The Royal Arms: Union Jack: 
Heraldry in Connection with History, Architecture, 
Interior Decoration, Costume, etc. Mr. Grant points 
out—what is sometimes overlooked—the differences 
between the Royal Arms as used in England, and 
the Royal Arms as officially used in Scotland, and 
explains that in the latter country “the arms, crest, 
and supporter of the Scottish king have always borne 
precedence over those of the English, and this has 
been officially recognized by various orders by the 
sovereign in council approving of this form for use 
on the Great Seal and other official seals used in that 
country.” The Scottish form, which we are here 
kindly permitted to reproduce, is used on all official 
publications issued by Scottish Government depart- 
ments. The book is well printed, and with its 
numerous, useful illustrations, will be found very 
serviceable both by students and by general readers 
who wish to have an intelligent knowledge of a 
subject of much historic and personal interest, which 
is often misunderstood and misrepresented by ignorant 
criticism. 
* * * 


EXCAVATIONS ON “ROCKBOURNE Down, Hamp- 
SHIRE. With plans and other illustrations. By 
Heywood Sumner, F.S.A. London: Chiswick 
Fress, 1914. Demy 8vo., pp. 43. Price 2s. net. 

On Rockbourne Down is Spring Pond—a chalk 
spring which rises in winter and falls in summer. 

Curiosity as to the source of this spring led Mr. 

Sumner to Rockbourne Down, and, while planning 

the banks surrounding the Pond, he discovered the 

ancient site—the Romano-British Enclosure on the 

Down—the excavation of which is here so carefully 

described. These excavations have proved that the 

Enclosure dates from the third century A.D., and that 

it was made for farm purposes—abundant evidence 

both of cattle and of corn having been found. The 

Spring Pond, Mr. Sumner thinks, was probably not 

a feature in the original construction of the Enclosure. 

The relics indicating Komano-British habitation which 

were found included three hypocausts of a humble 

type, besides potsherds, Roman coins, nails and a 

few other iron objects, and one or two articles of 

bronze and glass. Two skeletons were found and 
many bones of animals. In the paper-covered book- 
let before us Mr. Sumner has presented the results of 
his Jabours in a most attractive form. The details of 
work and descriptions of relics are given with the 
same care and accuracy that characterize the well- 
known works of Pitt Rivers on his excavations in the 
not far distant Cranborne Chase; but the plans and 

——— are drawn in a —* new, and most 

graphic and interesting style. The typography and 

general production of the booklet an panaiay 


good. 
*x* k * 


The Norwich Public Library Committee have printed 
and issued, price 1d., under the title of Guzde to the 
Study of Norwich, “a select bibliography of the 


principal books, pamphlets, and articles on Norwich in 
the Norwich Public Library,” by Mr..G. A. Stephen, 
the City Librarian (21 pp., with subject index). The 
contents are classified under many headings—News- 
papers and Periodicals; History, Antiquities, and 
Topography ; Ecclesiastical ; Municipal, Social, and 
Industrial, etc., with subdivisions. We congratulate 
Norwich on having so extensive a local collection— 
such a collection as should be the aim of every 
municipal library —and we also congratulate the 
citizens on having prepared for them this handy guide 
to its contents. Mr. Stephen has performed his task 
with care and discrimination, and has produced a 
useful Norwich bibliography. 
* * * 
In the Antiguary for August last (pp. 282-83) we 
noticed the unveiling of a tablet in the Forbury 
Gardens, Reading, generously erected and presented 
to the Corporation by Dr. Jamieson B. Hurry, J.P., 
to commemorate the old English canon ‘‘ Sumer is 
icumen in,” the manuscript of which was written by 
a monk of Reading Abbey about the year 1240. In 
connection with the pleasant ceremony Dr. Hurry 
issued a very attractive booklet giving an account of 
the old canon and the tablet, etc. We have now 
received from Dr. Hurry a copy of the second edition 
of the booklet issued in larger format, and containing 
more detailed information. In its fifty-three finely 
printed pages (including three of index) the able 
historian of Reading Abbey gives a full account of 
the famous old musical canon—the earliest known— 
with sections on its composer (unknown) and tran- 
scriber, the performers, the manuscript, the harmony, 
the notation, and the modern score—that edited by 
W. S. Rockstro being given in full—with a selec- 
tion of criticisms and appreciations by English and: 
American and foreign musical critics. A page of 
the original manuscript is reproduced in facsimile 
(in colour) as frontispiece. Musical antiquaries will 
hail this beautifully produced little book with delight. 
It is published by Messrs. Novello and Co., Ltd. 
* *k x 

The Scottish Historical Review, April, opens with an 
able discussion by Sir Herbert Maxwell, illustrated 
by two plans, of the description of the action at 
Bannockburn given by Mr. W. M. Mackenzie in his 
small book on the famous battle. Among the cther 
contents are ‘‘ The Principals of the University of 
Glasgow before the Reformation,” by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor James Cooper, and ‘‘ Early University Institu- 
tions at St. Andrews and Glasgow: A Comparative 
Study,” by Mr. R. K. Hannay. In the Zssex 
Review, April, Mr. Gurney Benham writes on the 
arms of the Essex borough of Maldon, with many 
illustrations, including one in colour. ‘*The Essex 
Melody and the Essex Harmony,” by Mr. G. W. J. 
Potter ; ‘‘ A Thorington Rent Roll of 1708,’’ by Mr. 
C. Partridge ; and an account of the engraver, ‘John 
Hall of Wivenhoe,” by Mr. H. W. Lewer, are among 
the other contents of a good part. The Architectural 
Review, April, has finely illustrated articles on ** The 
Reparation of St. Paul’s Cathedral,’’ ‘‘ The Gardens 
of Gravetye Manor, Sussex,” and “The Judge’s 
Lodging, Oxford,” and a special supplement, tevily 
illustrated, on ‘‘ The Architecture of the Liner,’’ 
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The London County Council have issued, in connec- 
tion with the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, S.E., 
A Handbook to the Collections illustrating a Survey 
of the Animal Kingdom (pp. 78; price 1d., post 
free 2d.). The ‘‘ Survey” Collections occupy the 
whole of the wall-cases on the balcony of the Natural 
History Hall of the museum ; and this handbook is 
‘* designed to afford the visitor a summary of the 
characteristics of all the more important groups of 
animals from the classificatory standpoint, and thus 
to provide a,basis for the study of the other and more 
special exhibits in the Natural History Department.” 


The Handbook, which has been written by Mr. H. N.- 


Milligan, the Zoologist at the Museum, and edited by 
Dr. A. C. Haddon, is well adapted for the purpose 
indicated. We have also received the /ndian Antit- 
guary, January, February and April; Aivista d Ltalia, 
March 15; and Part xxxix. of the London County 
Council's Jndication of Houses of Historical Interest 
in London (Price 1d.), giving information as to 20, 
Soho Square, and its association with Speaker 
Onslow, and 93, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, a residence 
of Mrs. Gaskell. 


Correspondence. 


ate ETS 
THREE CROWNS IN HERALDRY. 
(Ante, p. 120.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 


THE following extract from Zhe Calendar of the 
Prayer Book Illustrated (Oxford and London : James 
Parker and Co., 1867, pp. 130-1) may interest Mr. 
Clark : 

** The martyr’s body was buried in a town where 
Sigebert, one of his predecessors, had built a church, 
and where afterwards, in honour of Edmund, a more 
spacious building was erected, which gave to the town 
de name of St. Edmundsbury, or (as it is now called) 
Bury St. Edmunds. In allusion to this legend the 
town has for its arms three crowns, said to be those 
of East Anglia, transfixed with arrows, the crest being 
a wolf with a king’s head between its fore-paws.” 

I do not think there is any particular significance 
in the number of the crowns (three). There is, or 
was, in St. Albans Abbey, a red shield with three 
golden crowns for St. Oswin. The font at Caldecote, 
Herts, bears a shield with three crowns, possibly for 
St. Oswin ; the church was formerly connected with 
St. Albans Monastery. 


Hertford, 
March 14, 1914. 


E. E. SQUIRES. 


DARTFORD CHURCH. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

By an evident oversight, Miss Mary F. A. Tench in 
her interesting paper on this sacred edifice in the 
April issue, omits all mention of the remarkable 
sundial existing zwsde this building. Sundials so 


situated are rare ; indeed, I believe the one within the 
patish church of Holy Trinity at Dartford (Kent) to 
be unique. Curiously, there is no mention of it—nor 
of any other interior sundial—in the late Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty’s Book of Sundials (1872), nor in the second 
and enlarged edition (1889), edited by the Misses 
H. K. F. Gatty and Eleanor Lloyd, nor in those 
talented ladies’ still more exhaustive issue (1900). 

The sundial at Dartford is of metal, fixed upon a 
stone foundation on the inner splay of the sill of the 
south-east window, and measures about 2 feet 9 inches 
by 1 foot 6 inches. There is no motto upon it, but 
the simple engraved record : 


1820. The Rev‘ John Currey M.A., Vicar. 


Mt James Colyer 
Mr oy on — Churchwardens. 


As the window in question contains stained glass, 
not much light comes through, but the dial records 


- the time accurately from 2 p.m. till 7 p.m. when there 


is daylight until the latter hour. 

The gifted writer also fails to touch upon the 
‘* Hermits of the Ford,” and the memorial tablet 
recording a list of vicars—which may be seen near 
the priest’s door on the south side of the chancel. 
This latter was unveiled by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1906 (Dartford was His Grace’s first curacy). 
Upon the same occasion the Bishop of Colchester 
dedicated the Hermits’ Window situated at the north- 
west end of the church. In the days of the Canterbury 
pilgrimages, and before the Darent was bridged, the 
‘* Hermits of the Ford ” were ready to assist travellers 
in the passage of the stream. Dunkin, in his History 
of Dartford, sets their origin at the year A.D. 1235, in 
the following way: ‘‘The accidents which often 
occurred to passengers at the ford of the Darent 
induced one of those devout solitary persons called 
hermits to construct a cell at that spot as early as the 
reign of Henry III. whereby he might be at hand to 
assist persons in danger, and collect such alms as the 
charitable might feel induced to bestow.”’ 

Harry HEms. 
Fair Park, 
Exeter. 
March 31, 1914. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 7, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 

TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if -not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be maae. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Edttor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ““ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





